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SYMBOLISM. 


Now when the spirit in us wakes and 
broods, 

Filled with home yearnings, drowsily it 
flings 

From its deep heart high dreams and 
mystic moods, 

Mixed with the memory of the loved 
earth things: 

Clothing the vast with a familiar face; 

Reaching its right hand forth to greet 
the starry race. 





Wondrously near and clear the great 
warm fires 

Stare from the blue; so shows the cottage 
light 

To the field laborer whose heart desires 

The old folk by the nook, the welcome 
bright 

From the housewife long parted from 
at dawn—. 

So the star villages in God’s great 
depths withdrawn. 


Nearer to Thee, not by delusion led, 

Though there no house fires burn nor 
bright eyes gaze: 

We rise, but by the symbol charioted, 

Through loved things rising up to 
Love’s own ways: 

By these the soul unto the vast has 





wings 
And sets the seal celestial on all mortal 
things. 
A. E. 
THE WORD. 
My friend,:-my bonny friend, when we 
are old, 7 
And hand in hand go tottering down 
the hill, 


May we be rich in love’s refinéd gold, 
May love’s gold coin be current with 
us still. 


May love be sweeter for the vanished 
days, 
And your most perfect beauty still as 


dear 
As when your troubled singer stood at 


gaze 
In the dear March of a most sacred 


year. 





Symbolism—F allen Leaves. 


May what we are be all we might have 
been, 
And that potential, perfect. O my 
friend, 
And may there still be many sheafs to 
glean 
In our love’s acre, comrade, till the 
end. 


And may we find when ended is the 
page 
Death but a tavern on our pilgrimage. 
John Masefield. 





HE PRAYED. 


He prayed, 

There where he lay, 

Blood-sodden and unkempt, 

As never in his young gay carelessness 
he’d dreamt 

That he could pray. 


He prayed; 

Not that the pain should cease, 

Nor yet for water in the parching heat, 
Nor for death’s quick release, 

Nor even for the tardy feet 

Of stretcher-bearers bringing aid. 


He prayed; 

Cast helpless on the bloody sod: 

“Don’t trouble now, O God for me, 

But keep the boys. Go forward with 
them, God! 

O give our Highlanders the victory.” 

The kilts flashed on: “Well played,” 
he sighed, ‘“Well played.” 

Just so he prayed. 

‘? W. M. Letts. 
The Westminster Gazette. 





FALLEN LEAVES. 


At the tree’s foot, with gorgeous colors 
fraught, 

The scarlet maple leaves rest as they 
fell. 

Where is the Autumn in whose hand 
was brought 
That splendid foliage? 

as well 
Under the mantle she 
wrought? 


Rests she here 


herself has 


From the Japanese. 
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NEUTRALS’ EFFORT FOR PEACE. 


“Tt will not be at all surprising if, 
along in the summer or in the early 
autumn, some Washington steps are 
taken, in an imperative manner, by 
the Administration, to stop the warand 
get a truce and peace. It is to be 
expected that the President will do 
something along these lines, some- 
thing with substance and demand 
behind it.” . 

This statement was made less than 
a month ago by an American whose 
knowledge of what is going on in 
Washington behind the scenes is of a 
most intimate character. The state- 
ment is most important, if true, and 
interesting whether true or not, for 
what it reflects as to public and a 
certain section of official opinion in 
America. It is more than probable 
that the responsible authorities of all 
the Governments of Europe, through 
their representatives in Washington, 
are fully aware as to what is meant 
by the cryptic prophecy quoted 
above, but the public will be vouch- 
safed no explanation until what is 
going to happen—if anything—ac- 
tually takes place. ° 

By eliminating the obviously im- 
possible, in addition to the suggestions 
against which Washington is on record 
as having set its face, and hy patching 
together such evidence as’ is obtain- 
able that might throw some light 
upon the inner workings of the minds 
of the President of the United States 
and his advisers, it is not particularly 
venturesome to hazard a guess as to 
the nature of the plan now under 
consideration. As a matter of fact, 
it is believed by many Americans to 
be the only plan under which the 
neutral countries could intervene in 
the present war with any authority or 
hope of success, and upon calm and 
eareful consideration it may not be 


found so impracticable as might appear 
at first thought. The Washington 
idea and argument at the moment, 
stated rather more completely and 
definitely than they have yet for- 
mulated themselves in the official mind, 
run about as follows: 

The President of the United States, 
as Executive of the greatest neutral 
country, to address an appeal to the 
Governments of the nations at war 
asking them to declare an armistice 
and endeavor to arrive at terms of 
settlement. This appeal could only 
have sufficient weight to make it 
effective if it had the concurrence of 
the. Governments of Holland, Spain, 
Denmark, Norway, Swéden, Switzer- 
land, Roumania, Greece, and _ the 
Central and South American coun- 
tries. ‘‘Substance and demand”’ could 
be given to this appeal by the sug- 
gestion that the now neutral countries 
might refuse all exchanges, other than 
those of diplomacy, with all com- 
batants if the appeal was ignored. 
There is some question as to whether 
the Allies or the Central Powers would 
be hardest hit by such a move. At 
first glance it might appear that it 
would most seriously inconvenience 
the Allies, but in the long run, having 
a self-contained world of their own to 
draw upon, they would retain as- 
cendancy over enemies deprived of all 
supplies, such as are now reaching 
them in great quantities from Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Rou- 
mania. The question as to where 
would lie the greater advantage 
being a matter of argument, this would 
render the intervention of obviously 
neutral character. 

The idea of such a neutral interven- 
tion is not as fantastic as it may appear 
to many, and, whether fantastic or 
not, it is advocated by many people 
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of the neutral countries who honestly 
believe it would hasten the desired 
end of the war. To meet the argu- 
ment that such a peace would not be 
conclusive, it is held that it would be 
necessary to suggest at the time of 
making such an appeal that the United 
States and all the other countries now 
neutral were ready to enter into an 
international peace pact whereby the 
combined authority and power of all 
countries would be invoked in the 
future against any nation or nations 
refusing arbitration of differences or 
attempting to make war upon an 
independent State. 

Such an intervention by neutrals, 
if effective, would, it is believed by 
those who advocate it, bring the 
present war to an end and, if the peace 
pact were made, guarantee that there 
should be no more wars in the future 
It would, however, it is acknowledged, 
still leave terms of peace to be agreed 
upon by the now warring nations. 
To attempt such an agreement at the 
present stage of the war presents 
apparently insuperable difficulties, es- 
pecially to the Allies, who have so much 
of their own yet to recover from the 
Central Powers, and to whom the 
passing of each day gives greater 
advantage when the time comes to 
make terms. 

With the knowledge, hewever, that 
the war must end and that there were 
to be no more wars in the future, and 
with the aid of neutral European 
Governments, it is not considered 
inconceivable that a compromise agree- 
ment possible for both sides to accept 
with honor might evoive out of the 
pourparlers. It is argued that if such 
an intervention were successful it 
would save the lives of at least three 
million human beings, avoid increased 
misery for those who have already 
suffered, and untold suffering for 
those who have not yet come under 
the shadow. It would save thousands 


of millions of pounds sterling and 
hasten the day when the people of all 
nations will resume the ordinary 
business of life, material and spiritual, 
at the same point as had been reached 
in August, 1914. 

For the United States to act alone 
would be to favor Germany at the 
expense of the Allies, hence a violation 
of neutrality, as has already been set 
forth by the Washington Government. 
For the United States to act in con- 
junction with the countries now 
supplying the Central Powers with 
food and materials of their own pro- 
duction, to say nothing of import, 
would be to treat all alike, hence well 
within the bounds of neutrality. It 
is evident, therefore, that while 
President Wilson might have seriously 
considered some action by the United 
States, he now fully realizes the 
necessity of joint action by all, or at 
least the concurrence of the neutrals 
from whom Germany, Austria, and 
Turkey are now deriving the power to 
prolong the conflict. 

The attitude of those countries 
towards the war becomes of vast 
importance to the American peace- 
maker in these circumstances, and 
it is far from unfavorable to the idea 
under consideration. All of those 
countries, with the possible exception 
of Roumania, are suffering enormous 
loss and inconvenience from the present 
state of affairs. National finances 
are heavily embarrassed, a large part 
of the population is under arms, the 
cost of living is scandalously high, 
the countries are overrun with dis- 
tressed fugitives, they are all main- 
taining internment camps, the normal 
state of life has disappeared entirely, 
and but a hair’s breadth separates 
them from war, with ruin and desola- 
tion following in its wake, or the fate 
that overtook Belgium if they attempt- 
ed to maintain neutrality. Regard- 
less of the national sympathies or an- 
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tagonisms of the people of these neu- 
tral countries of Europe, they are 
striving to keep out of war, and in 
present circumstances not a day passes, 
with its loss to shipping, enemy 
flights over neutral territory, frontier 
clashes, and diplomatic wrangling, 
but what the war spectre seems to 
draw nearer and nearer and become 
more threatening in its attitude. 

The country most afflicted at the 
present time is Holland, and repre- 
sentatives of the Dutch Government 
have already been in consultation 
with Washington, looking towards 
joint action to secure, if possible, some 
mitigation of the evils of war to those 
who are presumably not engaged 
therein. For all that is known to the 
public, the Dutch Minister may have 
gone farther in his conversations with 
the American Secretary of State, and 
this may be the first outward sign of a 
move by neutrals to be made in 
hopes of bringing peace to the world 
at an earlier date than now seems 
probable. 

It is well known that President 
Wilson has hoped for the time to come 
when he, acting for the American 
people, can in some way advance. the 
cause of peace; in fact, he has stated 
plainly that this is his ambition, and 
he believes it might become his duty. 
For more selfish reasons there exists 
every possible incentive for him to act 
soon if he is going to act at all, for 
within three months the seventeen mil- 
lion voters of the United States will be 
called upon to express their judgment 
as to the conduct of the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States for the past 
three years or more. He has antagon- 
ized the vote of the German sympa- 
thizers by his refusal to serve as the 
tool of German purpose, and he has 
brought down upon himself the bitter 
criticism of those who sympathize 
strongly with the Allies because of his 
alleged subserviency toGermany. Could 


he demonstrate his absolute neutrality, 
not by chiding one or the other party 
to the controversy, and thus arousing 
new criticism, but by becoming a strong 
factor in bringing about a cessation of 
hostilities, and even perhaps an inter- 
national peace pact that gave promise 
of the abolition of war for many years 
to come, all criticism would fade into 
nothingness in the light of the glory 
that would be his in the eyes of the 
American people. 

It is a fascinating idea to play with, 
and no one can doubt but that his 
mind and his imagination have been 
given full play in considering its pos- 
sibilities. Of one thing there is a cer- 
tainty, and that is if anything is going 
to be done along these lines it will come 
soon. As events of the next three 
months promise to be of enormous 
importance in the military and naval 
spheres of action, so also may be the 
events in the field of international 
diplomacy. If nothing happens in the 
direction of what has been suggested it 
will be because President Wilson has 
decided upon information from his 
advisers abroad or from the impossibility 
of securing sufficient neutral support in 
northern Europe, a support absolutely 
necessary to insure the neutrality of 
any action taken, that no such plan 
can be successfully carried out. The 
idea will not be abandoned for lack of 
attractiveness or desire to entertain it. 
There is just one other reason why all 
this talk of mediation in Washington of 
which there is dependable report may 
come to naught, and that will be be- 
cause of a possible lack of decision of 
character and courage of action in the 
man who must take the first step to 
bring it within the range of actualities, 
and his critics affirm that these are his 
grave faults of temperament, unfitting 
him to be at the head of the Govern- 
ment of a great nation in times like these. 

In the meantime, while these sig- 
nificant and important matters are 
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astir, the lesser evils of the war absorb 
American public attention; that is, so 
much of this attention as is not ab- 
sorbed by the hot weather, summer 
holidays, occasional accidents, such as 
the blowing up of half-a-dozen vessels 
in New York Harbor, and the pre- 
liminary stages of a red-hot political 
campaign in anticipation of the national 
election in November. It cannot truly 
be said that anything concerning the 
war is really causing much excitement 
in America just now. The war news 
has become a regular feature of the daily 
Press, much after the fashion of the 
‘“Women’s”’ or the ‘‘Sports” page; in 
fact, it does not, as a rule, occupy a 
page. The recent successes of the 
Allies in Russia and France have been 
fully displayed, and it has been gen- 
erally agreed that Germany, having 
passed the zenith of her military power, 
the Allies have assumed the initiative 
to the extent not only of preventing 
further advances by the armies of the 
Central Powers, but that the latter are 
now on the defensive. 

Considerable space has been given of 
late to the American protest against 
English interferenze at sea with neu- 
tral mails. The American Government 
was somewhat unfortunate in its choice 
of examples as to the evil effects of such 
interference upon American business, 
for in each of the cases cited in the 
complaint the British Government has 
shown that there was circumstances 
existing of which the American Govern- 
ment knew nothing or which they had 
ignored. Washington had _ evidently 
accepted the statements made by in- 
terested commercial and industrial firms 
at their face value, and it is not dif- 
ficult to imagine that German influence 
is very largely operative in these com- 
plaints made to Washington. The 
principle contended for by the American 
Government remains, however, and 
barring the interposition of greater 
things to distract attention from the 


pin-pricks, the question of neutral 
mails may serve to create a rather 
strained situation. The President is 
being urged to send another Note to the 
British Government, couched in most 
determined language and intimating 
retaliation unless the present mode of 
procedure is modified to meet the 
American point of view. Unfortunate- 
ly, politics plays a large part in all that 
is done now in Washington, and many 
influences are being brought strongly 
to bear to force the Administration to 
take a firm position in any controversy 
with the Allied Governments. With- 
out attempting in any direct way to 
placate the sympathizers with Germany 
for the submarine correspondence be- 
tween Washington and Berlin, it may 
be considered wise by the Democrats 
for the President to demonstrate a 
neutrality of the sternest kind, and to do 
this it is necessary to call the Allies to 
account for alleged violations of neutral 
rights. The question of the British 
“black list” of certain American firms 
to which the ‘‘ Trading with the Enemy”’ 
Act shall apply is, in American opinion, 
on all fours with that of interference 
with the mails, and the same German- 
American influence is undoubtedly at 
work to arouse indignation at this 
action by the British Government. 
What fails to give these American 
communications to the British Govern- 
ment that same vast interest aroused 
throughout the world by the correspon- 
dence with Berlin is the subject-matter 
thereof. In the controversy with Ger- 
many the emotions were called into 
play for the right of non-combatant 
men, women, and children to live was 
involved, and this right had been grossly 
violated by Germany. In the con- 
troversy with the Allies it is purely the 
rights of property, of neutral commerce, 
and of international law generally that 
furnish the driving force. In all this 
so-called ‘‘human-interest’’ is lacking, 
and the correspondence, in the argot 
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of the American editor looking for cir- 
culation material, lacks ‘‘punch.’”’ For 
the pro-German section of the Press 
to rave about British sea ‘‘tyranny”’ 
when it concerns the letters exchanged 
between salesmen and firms of con- 
tractors is not going to excite a popula- 
tion intent upon keeping cool at the 
seaside, in mountain resorts, under 
electric fans in the cities, or busy in the 
harvest fields. 

There is one serious side to this ques- 
tion, however, which is having consider- 
ableinfluence with Washington, and that 
is the threatening attitude of Germany 
as concerns future submarine warfare. 
It is fully recognized that, while of- 
ficially ignored by the United States 
at the time, the agreement made by 
Germany to observe the rules of hu- 
manity in the sinking of unarmed 
merchantmen (an agreement, by the 
way, which has only been lived up to 
after a fashion) hada very obvious string 
tied to it, for it was made conditionally, 
in that Germany reserved the right 
again to change her policy, or in effect 
to release herself from the agreement, if 
the United States Government was not 
successful in securing the modification 
of certain features of England’s control 
of the seas. 

There has been no further attempt of 
late on the part of the United States to 
combat the legality of the Allied block- 
ade of Germany, and it is doubtful 
if there will be, for while Washington 
takes exception to the claim that it is a 
blockade in the legal sense of the word 
the actualities of the situation are 
recognized and also the fact that further 
controversy over the matter is useless 
at this time. 

There has been much talk of American 
retaliation should concessions not be 
secured through protests. The sever- 
ing of diplomatic relations or some 
restriction upon export or import, are 
the two weapons available. The first- 
named will never be invoked over any 


controversy such has as yet arisen, and 
it is extremely doubtful whether any 
measures that would hamper the Allies 
in any way would be approved by the 
American people for any other purpose 
than to be used as a lever in bringing 
permanent peace to the world. It can 
also be borne in mind that a Treaty is 
now in force between England and the 
United States whereby both countries 
have agreed to submit all differences to 
arbitration, and that a year must elapse 
before action is taken upon the arbi- 
tration report. 

Until face to face with the actual need 
of conquering more foreign trade through 
genuine competition, it is doubtful 
whether the people of the United 
States will make more serious effort 
than in the past to take from 
foreign rivals the trade there is to be 
had. As for the threat of German in- 
vasion, it is held to be harmless, a good 
revenue producer at the Custom houses 
and welcome for the added volume of 
exchanges it brings. Such American 
firms as have desired to share more 
largely in the German trade in Ger- 
many and have found German dis- 
crimination serious have gone to Ger- 
many with capital and built branch 
factories so as to do business from 
within rather than from without. The 
time will come when America will need 
to make greater effort to get rid of an 
increasing amount of manufactured 
goods, but the effort will not be made 
until the danger of a glut is imminent. 
That is the way things are done there, 
and while it makes for vigor and direct- 
ness of purpose, it does not always 
make for wisdom as to the future. 

Such trade controversies as may 
arise between the Allies and the United 
States after the war will find their 
roots in the promise of the Economic 
Conference held in Paris in June, should 
the resolutions adopted at that Con- 
ference be carried out to their full face 
value. In every American tariff law for 











some years past there have been pro- 
visions allowing the American Govern- 
ment to equalize any special advantage 
given to imported goods at the source 
of the manufacture. If a foreign 
Government paid a bounty on produc- 
tion, directly or indirectly, the tariff 
ean be increased by the amount of that 
bounty. When any foreign Govern- 
ment discriminates against imported 
American goods in favor of goods from 
elsewhere, the power is given to re- 
taliate upon imports from that country 
into America. In this connection it is 
worth noting, however, a most important 
difference in the reading by the Ameri- 
can Government of the favored nation 
clause that exists in every modern 
commercial treaty as contrasted with 
what is held in Europe to be the mean- 
ing of that clause. Favored nation 
treatment in Europe gave to a country 
holding such a treaty all trade conces- 
sions granted to any other country. 
It was because of this reading of the 
term that one of the agreements be- 
tween the Allies in Paris is to the effect 
that Germany and her Allies shall be 
denied favored nation treatment for a 
term of years to be agreed upon later. 
If the American interpretation of fav- 
ored nation treatment had prevailed in 
Europe in the past such an agreement 
between the Allies would have been 
unnecessary, for the American Govern- 
ment has held that when concessions 
are given to a country in return for 
special privileges, or even for special 
political reasons, the existence of a 
favored nation clause in a treaty with 
another country does not necessarily 
entitle that country to the same con- 
cessions. 

This modification of the European 
definition of the favored nation clause 
was set forth by the late Mr. John Hay 
when American Secretary of State, 
and it was at the time of the concessions 
given to Cuban produce by the United 
States after the Spanish-American war 
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that the matter came up for interna- 
tional attention and discussion. Several 
European countries having favored 
nation treaties with the United States 
demanded for their exports the same 
privileges that were given to exports 
from Cuba, but the United States 
refused to yield them. After con- 
siderable controversy the American 
viewpoint was accepted. This matter 
becomes important in view of what 
may be the outcome of closer economic 
relations between the Allies after the 
war. Of course, no exception can be 
taken by other countries to whatever 
arrangements may be made between 
countries within the British Empire, 
but it is most natural that should 
England, France, Russia, Belgium, and 
Italy decide to favor trade between 
themselves over trade they might enjoy 
with countries now neutral, it will cause 
some anxiety and possibly some fric- 
tion. It is evident that if any such 
economic arrangements come to pass 
between the Allies they would be based 
upon mutual concessions peculiar to the 
situation arising out of the war and 
which no one of the Allies would be 
willing or could afford to give away to 
all other countries with which treaty 
relations happened to exist, for if this 
were to be done the purpose of the 
Allied economic pact would be defeated. 

The whole question is most com- 
plicated and fraught with hidden dan- 
gers, and this is fully realized in America 
where there is already considerable 
anxiety as to the future commercial 
relations of the world when the war 
shall have gone and with it the present 
ban upon free international exchanges. 
This anxiety has been expressed in 
various ways, ranging from the offering 
of resolutions in Congress calling upon 
the Government to investigate rumors 
of coming discrimination by the Allies 
against neutral trade, to agitation for 
the repeal of all laws interfering in any 
way with American efforts to trade 
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abroad, no matter how much seeming 
encouragement this would give to the 
Amzrican ‘‘trusts’’ whose activities 
these laws had been designed to curb. 
Naturally, nothing definite has yet 
been done in America to meet possible 
foreign discrimination, for it is not 
certain as yet that there will be any, 
but there is already considerable dis- 
cussion along these lines. In the mean- 
time, the wait-and-see policy prevails, 
and there seems to be a very general 
belief that nothing will come out 
of the Allied agreements that will 
prove to be directed against American 
interests. 

Mr. Asquith’s recent statement to the 
effect that there was no threat to 
America in the situation has been 
accepted as a pledge of good faith for 
the future, but with trade jealousies as 
keen as they are today, and with every 
nation struggling to better itself in 
material ways, the ice is thin in many 
places. A strong suspicion has found 
expression in America that England 
was now using her control of the seas 
and the censorship to better English 
trade, under the plea of the necessity of 
war, and there are strong influences 
at work to keep this suspicion alive. 
It would be a most unfortunate thing 
if this idea became general and fixed, 
for it would bring in its train a soreness 
and uritation that would make trouble 
in the future. It would react upon the 
minds of thousands of Americans who 
have allowed their ‘passionate sym- 
pathy’’ for the cause of the Allies to 
carry them beyond the narrow confines 
of neutrality; it would give the enemies 
of England a most useful store of am- 
munition, and it would throw grave 
doubt upon England’s disinterestedness 
so far as commerce was concerned, in 
retaining the control of the seas, a dis- 
interestedness that has not been called 
into question for many years. It 
would undoubtedly stimulate expendi- 
tures upon naval armament in coun- 


tries better able to afford increased 
taxation after the war than will be 
those of the Allies. 

As events progress towards a return 
to peace, and as the written and spoken 
word in Europe turns more and more to 
plans for the future, it would do the 
Allies an amazing amount of good if 
their statesmen would from time to 
time set forth their purpose as to a 
future policy towards neutrals. Wrong 
impressions are often gathered from 
half-truths, and let these impressions 
remain long enough they become a 
fixed attitude of mind difficult to 
change. If there is nothing to say 
there is no need to say anything, but 
in all these stirrings among the Allied 
peoples as to possible great changes in 
their future economic policies the 
neutral peoples of the world are now 
prone to wonder whether there may 
not be some threat to future inter- 
national freedom and equal justice for 
all in a continuance of a powerful 
alliance after the occasion has passed 
that brought it into being. 

If anything could be said to clear 
away suspicion and distrust, much 
of it purposely generated by a skilful 
enemy for just the purpose it is ful- 
filing, it should be uttered now and with 
no uncertain meaning, for it would help 
to build up a good understanding for 
the future upon a sure foundation. 

The coming election in America will 
not do much, if anything, to change the 
foreign policy of the country, whichever 
party comes into power. Mr. Wilson 
is aggressively on the defensive. Mr. 
Hughes has so far suggested nothing 
he would actually have done that 
would have resulted in the situation 
being much different from what it is 
now. Eloquent, though vague, state- 
ments as to what would have happened 
if greater decision and force had been 
shown earlier in the war do not prove 
anything. <A bill of particulars that 
will stand analysis and criticism is 
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necessary to be convincing. The truth 
of the matter is that both political par- 
ties are playing a game for votes, and 
in a community the size of the United 
States, where the independent or 
‘floating’? vote is now a very large 
percentage of the whole, it is politically 
risky to deal with other than generali- 
ties; the more they glitter the more 
effective is the campaign literature 
which is distributed by the ton in 
The Fortnightly Review. 


times like these. Such generalities 
can be made to fit the prejudices of any 
section of the community, and that is 
what the campaign managers want. In 
the meantime the normal affairs of the 
world es a whole are marking time 
awaiting the end of the war, to which 
event all other things are now sub- 
ordinated, and as compared with which 
they might almost be said to be of slight 
importance. 
James Davenport Whelpley. 





ALEPPO. 


Two cities of the Ottomans there 
are which more than others retain the 
spirit and atmosphere and color of the 
traditional East. They are Aleppo and 
Damascus. 

For some people Damascus stands 
unapproached in these respects, and 
they are prepared to contend that 
Damascus is itself the East. You 
generally find, however, that they have 
not seen Aleppo, or have seen it only 
perfunctorily, or are carried away by 
the Biblical associations of Damascus, 
and make of it a sort of holy city. But 
those who know both cities well nearly 
always agree in placing Aleppo first in 
Eastern flavor, and as the one least 
encroached upon by influences from the 
West. 

Damascus certainly has the advan- 
tage of natural situation and beauty of 
surroundings, for it stands under Le- 
banon; it has abundance of water, and 
gardens famed for extent and lux- 
uriance. It is also, perhaps, the more 
populous of the two cities, though this 
pre-eminence is not always admitted 
by its rival. Anc with much greater 
certainty it is tae older and more 
famous city. But these clear superiori- 
ties do not affect the claim for Aleppo 
that in it at the present day the ancient 
East may be seen and felt as nowhere else. 

It is a eurious fact that from Aleppo 


has come much of our English popular 
knowledge of the East. The English 
conception of the Turk, at all events 
up to the Crimean War, is as an Aleppo 
Turk. These ideas have been traditional 
for a long time, and doubtless were 
established by the merchants and 
merchant seamen of the Levant trade 
when Aleppo was the eastern metropolis 
of that commerce. For hundreds of 
years it was a city more in the English 
public mind than Constantinople. An 
open eye for evidence of how much 
Aleppo figures in English life during 
three centuries collects many allusions 
to this great center of Eastern trade. 
You find the name on tombstones and 
memorial tablets. You may come 
upon an Aleppo House. There was, I 
believe, in the city of London an Aleppo 
Coffee House. In books and news- 
papers of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries the name also occurs 
frequently. Shakespeare, for instance, 
makes one of the witches in ‘‘Macbeth”’ 
say— 


Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, 
master o’ the Tiger. 


And into Othello’s mouth he puts a 
reference which has significant marks 
of truth, and sounds like the echo of 
some old tale of the Levant heard in a 
London tavern of the day— 
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That in Aleppo once, 
Where a malignant and a turban’d 
Turk 
Beat a Venetian, and traduced the 
state. 


A beating is still the Turkish process in 
such quarrels where the opponent is a 
person of beatable size, and not under 
the protection of a Great Power. It is 
still the favorite public expression of 
displeasure in circumstances which do 
not call for the taking of life. Many 
times you may still hear some Turkish 
anecdote closed with the statement, 
‘gave him a beating.” 


Any one at all familiar with the his- ° 


tory of Aleppo and its old trade with 
England approaches the city with more 
than ordinary interest. You may be 
whisked into Aleppo by a pert little 
railway from Tripoli or Beirout or 
Damascus, but much better it is to 
enter by road from west or east or 
north. Not that any greatly impressive 
view, distant or near, is to be had which- 
ever way you enter; but by road you 
come slowly, enough of the city is 
revealed from afar to awake imagina- 
tion, and at least you do get a fairly 
wide general view of the place. And 
if you come from the north on a ‘fine 
day in springtime you will be well 
satisfied. The road is really the best in 
Asia Minor; and for hours you see the 
upper part of the vast citadel, rising 
above the gentle undulations ard green 
wheat of the Syrian plateau like a 
distant blue rock—as at first you 
think it is—to whet curiosity, and then 
to fix your evening goal. Half sunk 
amidst the growing wheat are little 
villages whose roofs are domes of 
staring whiteness. Here and there are 
glimpses of flowering almond and the 
green trails of young willows beside 
a well. Along the roadside are 
many familiar wild flowers—crocus, 
iris, violet, anemone, primrose—and 
others not so familiar, and some 
unknown. The sky is serenely blue, 


the sun fiercely hot, yet the air has 
a touch of coolness and is strangely 
soft; for it is Syrian air, which you do 
not appreciate fully unless you have 
come from hail and snow and biting 
winds among the mountains of the 
North. Now and then in the west, 
when the road rises, the view is closed 
by a far-away mountain range carrying 
snow, like a white cloud, along its 
crest. That is the ‘‘Mount Amanus’”’ 
of old geographers, which stretches 
from Antioch northward to the Anti- 
Taurus, and its reverse slopes go 
down steeply to the Mediterranean. 
And then at last comes a turn in the 
road, and you go down a gentle descent, 
with the roofs and minarets of Aleppo 
and the mighty citadel clear before you. 
You cross the railway line by a level 
crossing, and hear the incongruous 
puffing of engines. Then you are in 
the Azizieh quarter—the residence of 
EKuropeans,—and a great busy street 
goes onward to the heart and mysteries 
of the city, brooded over by the citadel. 
Aleppo stands in the shallow valley 
of the Kuwaik, a small river which 
flows through it; but the impression 
you get is that the city is in a very slight, 
saucer-like depression. In search of 
the seven hills on which, in emulation of 
Rome and Constantinople, Aleppo is 
said to be built, you may waste much 
time and yet not discover them, for it 
is a far-fetched claim. There is nothing 
in sight or surroundings with any 
pretense to beauty. Low green hills 
like gentle downs surround the city 
and on the west are covered with loose 
gray stones. There are gardens and 
orchards along the Kuwaik; but this 
is no place of pleasant foliage—you will 
see not a vestige of forest trees within 
eighty miles,—it is a great, compact, 
stone-built, densely-peopled Eastern city 
set down in a green depression. Its 
area is great, and its population is great 
for the area. More than 200,000 
souls are within its boundaries, and 
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some residents who ought to know in- 
crease that figure by half and make 
Aleppo as populous as Smyrna. Any- 
how it is a big, immensely impressive 
city with little of the decay and shab- 
biness found in most other Turkish 
cities. 

If you look at its position on a map 
you wonder why this old city should be 
here and why it should have shown such 
vitality. At this day you marvel at its 
appearance of prosperity and activity. 
You cannot well imagine how it lives. 
Agriculture, commerce by road, manu- 
factures of which you see few signs, do 
not appear to explain its existence. 
You can understand well why Antioch, 
sixty miles away, and near the sea, and 
upon a gorge giving access to a port, 
should have been a great and famous 
city. And yet Greek Antioch, like so 
many great Greek cities of the past, has 
decayed, and is now merely a town of 
twenty thousand souls, while Aleppo 
has remained and grown. Antioch you 
would have thought had every ele- 
ment of geographical position and 
glorious site to insure permanence and 
prosperity. A great fertile plain com- 
ing to its gates; a timitless country of 
pastoral and agricultural wealth beyond 
this local plain; the sea, and a port 
twenty miles away, with an easy pas- 
sage through the mountains to it; 
and all on the highroad, so to say, be- 
tween Europe and Asia and Africa. And 
for the amenities it had mountains 
beside it; rushing streams, a lake, a 
river, and the Syrian climate. 

You wonder at the failure of Antioch 
to hold its own in this great position, 
and wonder still more that Aleppo 
should stand while Antioch failed, 
till you look a tittle farther afield. Then 
it is clear that Antioch grew and 
flourished on a local basis—on the sea, 
the local plains; on the beauty and 
strictly local advantages of site; on the 
character and peculiarities of its Greek 
citizens; but stood outside the area of 


those wider influences which insure 
permanent greatness. It is the story 
of almost all the great Greek cities of 
the ancient world. Their greatness 
was largely the work ot their citizens. 
These cities were in a sense exotic 
creations, and when the citizens lost 
their vigor the cities declined, and there 
were no deep-seated, inevitable reasons 
for other races to renew them. 

Aleppo, on the contrary, stood within 
the area of the greater influences. Now, 
these greater influences were largeiy or 
almost entirely the great natural over- 
land trade routes and what created 


- them. Antioch, indeed, might inter- 


cept the route which lay to and from the 
Mediterranean, but in days of limited 
sea trade, accompanied by countless 
risks, this was a traffic small in com- 
parison with that which flowed by the 
land routes. The overland routes be- 
tween Europe and Asia and Europe and 
Africa went round the head of the 
Gulf of Alexandretta, and could cross 
the Amanus range by only two passes: 
the northern one now called the Baght- 
che Pass, the southern the Beilan Pass. 
Antioch lay too far to the south to inter- 
cept traffic going by either of these 
passes, and therefore was in a sort of 
backwater. Traffic crossing Beilan Pass 
between east and west, would go several 
days’ journey out of its way to reach 
Antioch and then regain the direct 
route; tor traffic by the Baghtche Pass, 
Antioch meant a still greater diversion. 
These two passes, one believes, have 
had almost everything to do with the 
impermanence of Antioch and_ the 
permanence of Aleppo. Once Aleppo 
was established, it became in time the 
arriving and starting place of all cara- 
vans: a clearing-house for all trade in 
these parts; a caravan junction like no 
other; and a metropolis of inter- 
continental commerce. 

There is another potent influence 
also which has ever favored Aleppo 
and ever acted against Antioch. It is an 
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influence active still, and doubtless will 
always remain so; always assisting 
Aleppo, always exerting itself power- 
fully against any commercial center 
farther south. It is the same strong 
influence which, at the present time, 
requires that Alexandretta shall be the 
future seaport of these immense and 
naturally wealthy territories, as against 
any seaport south of Alexandretta. 
The influence in question may be called 
the natural pull exerted by a large 
portion of Asia Minor. Asa great and 
rich territory in the days of Antioch, 
much of the trade between east and 
west originated in this part of Asia 
Minor, and the tendency of such trade 
was to seek a route as little to the 
south as possible, and not only a route 
but a mart, in the same favorite posi- 
tion. By reason of the routes Aleppo 
suited these requirements well. If 
there had been no Aleppo this trading 
center and the route would both have 
been drawn northward rather than 
more to the south. Aleppo, in fact, was 
a happy compromise which served an 
area much greater than any to which 
Antioch could aspire. 

Though it lost much of its overland 
commerce to the Cape of Good Hope 
route, and more to the Suez Canal, 
Aleppo has always retained importance 
and a large trade. These saving 
factors of prosperity have been due 
chiefly to Asia Minor. Although geo- 
graphically a Syrian city, it is still more 
a city of Asia Minor by the area which 
it serves. Even without railways, it is 
the commercial center for great dis- 
tricts to the west and north and east, 
as well as in the south. Figuratively 
and literally, all roads in these regions 
lead to Aleppo. The city is, indeed, 


likely to enjoy greater prosperity in the 
coming era of railways than ever it did in 
days when caravans by the hundred, 
crowding the seven gates, came and 
went daily between Antioch, Damascus, 
and Bagdad, and the mountain passes 


of the west and north and north-west, 
which gave access to Asia Minor and 
Europe. Even now Aleppo attracts 
railways, as of old it did roads and 
caravan tracks. Its position at the 
corner, as it were, round which railways 
like roads perforce must come, will 
serve it well in the future. It will 
become, among other things, the junc- 
tion of intercontinentalrailways. Aleppo 
railway porters of days not very distant 
will grow familiar with the names ot 
places exceedingly tar off. ‘‘Change 
here for Mecea, Cairo, and Bagdad,”’ is 
said to be a ery which has been heard 
already at Muslimie—the pleasant- 
sounding name of Aleppo’s Bagdad 
Railway station—but that is nothing 
to what the future may hold. Here, in 
fullness of time, you will change not 
only for these cities of ancient fame, 
but for Uganda, Madagascar, and 
Capetown. Here also you will change 
for Ispahan, Bombay, and Calcutta; 
and a little later the surprising names 
may well be added of Mandalay and— 
with the aid of a short sea passage— 
Singapore, Melbourne and Sydney. 
Such developments Aleppo may see 
within the years of men new living. 

Every city has its own individuality, 
the outcome of site, climate, and sur- 
roundings; of industries, race, govern- 
ment, religion, tradition, and history, 
and not least the materials of which it 
builds. And when you find a solidly 
built city with a varied history of two 
thousand years, a city which has 
known wealth, importance, and dig- 
nity, and is great and flourishing still, 
you may expect it to possess an in- 
dividuality complex and _ exceedingly 
interesting. Of this sort is the in- 
dividuality of Aleppo. 

For one thing, an ever-present sense 
of age pervades the city—of age and the 
experience which goes with it. It is 
old and wise, and has seen much in its 
time, and has many hidden stories. For 
another it is important,—and bears the 
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air of having long been so, of long having 
had no rival within a wide region; of 
being a metropolis in fact if not in 
name. Again, it is massively “built. 
Its older structures, and the great 
blank walls which often enclose its 
lesser passages, are constructed of heavy 
squared stone. Window openings are 
small; there are many heavy arcades of 
pointed arches in parti-colored stones. 
The minarets are towers of massive 
smooth stone. The old vaulted khans, 
whose courtyards are paved with stone 
and surrounded by arcades of pointed 
arches, are like fortresses. Its enor- 
mous bazaars, greatest of any in the 
East, are also of stone and arched with 
stone, and entered by iron-clamped 
gates which are closed at night You 
see at once, also, that those who built 
here in old days built always against 
violence. 

But more impressive perhaps than 
any other characteristic of the place is 
the sense of unknowable mystery 
which fills it. Possibly it is apparent 
only to the Western observer, and in 
reality represents his inability to under- 
stand the East, or to think in the same 
terms. To such an one, however, 
all things here smack of this subtle 
quality. To him the people’s faces 
are inscrutable. ie wonders what all 
these busy thronging crowds do for 
their living in a city where industries 
are not apparent; what do they think 
about, having no politics and no news- 
papers; how do they amuse themselves, 
having no amusements! Aleppo houses 
people of almost every race under the 
sun—including 20,000 Jews and a 
greater number of Persians—but its 
people in the gross have what may be 
called an Aleppo look, and differ 
plainly from those of all other Ottoman 
cities. The visitor asks himself why 
this should be, and can find no answer 
except that the city has stamped them 
with itself. 

Mysterious also in their way and full 


of suggestion are the city’s alleys and 
courtyards. It is a place of narrow, 
stone-paved, stone-walled passages and 
interior courts. They remind you some- 
what of the old byways and yards in 
the City of London, which are now 
enclosed by high buildings. But in 
Aleppo few windows look into these 
narrow ways—they give the impression 
of being channels of stone in which flow 
streams or men all dressed in gorgeous 
colors. And these men go silently, as 
if conscious of mystery themselves and 
too preoccupied to notice you. Now 
and then from an alley is got a glimpse 
into an arcaded courtyard, where 
merchandise in bales and bundles and 
sacks—all transported on the backs 
of animals—is piled in stacks; and where 
camels and asses lie or stand under 
shady walls or in the bays of arcades; 
and more men come and go in bright- 
colored garments. For, to secure shel- 
ter from the sun was as much in the 
scheme of those who built here in the 
past as it is now in blazing Smyrna. 
These courts and alleys provide 
striking contrasts in light and shade. 
Great portions of them are filled with a 
cool gloom; but you also see bars and 
shafts of sunlight slanting athwart and 
making great irregular straight-sided 
areas of fierce white light on wall and 
paving. For overhead, when you chance 
to look up, is a strip or square of deep 
blue sky and air saturated with light, 
and seeming to palpitate in the fierce 
Syrian sun. With all this play of black 
and white—this draught-board check- 
ering of light and deep shadow—the 
small, high-placed windows deeply set, 
the vistas of arched courtyards, the 
animals where you would expect to see 
none, and the stream of silent people in 
bright garments, a great reeling of 
mystery arises. Conspirators and as- 
sassins of the past would have their 
haunts somewhere off these turning 
passages you feel sure. They must 
abound now, you feel equally sure. 
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And then perhaps you remember, as if 
subconscious memory had prompted 
the thought, that the word assassin 
came into the language from these 
parts,—that a hill-tribe of the name, 
whose native territory was in the 
mountains by Antioch, followed cus- 
toms which have given their name its 
present sinister meaning. And you 
may have read, too, that they had 
haunts in this very city—that here 
they executed vengeance both for 
themselves and for payment, and 
gave no end of trouble to the Crusader 
rulers of Antioch and also to the Temp- 
lar Knights. Some of these old stone 
walls about you are black with age and 
polished with the brushing of passers- 
by during long centuries. These walls 
and alleys have seen the Assassins 
without doubt; any men with those 
instincts would find themselves at home 
here; you feel that you have got back 
seven hundred years. 

And as if such old associations have 
left their inftiience to this day, you hear 
that even now in Aleppo the knife 
from behind, the thin cord, the strang- 
ling silken sash, all are used in crime as 
well as the modern bullet. 


The most Eastern spectacle in Aleppo. 


is provided by the bazaars. Nothing 
gives you such idea of the city’s trade 
as these enormous, unending, vaulted 
bazaars, with a line of shops on each 
side, and throngs of people and even 
animals moving between. You may be 
familiar with the Grand Bazaar at 
Stamboul, and think it a big thing of its 
kind, but it is small compared with 
those of Aleppo. Yet one is told that 
the vaulted streets of Stamboul’s 
Grand Bazaar much exceed two miles 
in length. At Aleppo, however, the 
bazaars take you aback. You wander 
in them for a couple of hours, and never 
seem to go over the same ground twice; 
always fresh ramifications come into 
view, and always you have a choice of 
several turnings to take. There they 


are, each a gangway, perhaps fifteen 
feet wide, so packed with people as to 
make progression difficult except at the 
general pace. 

And these people provide a study of 
Eastern races by itself worth a visit to 
Aleppo. If you are able to recognize 
at sight a dozen of the chief races found 
in these parts, you may depend on 
seeing another dozen which you are 
unable to place. Here isa jumble of hu- 
manity more varied, more picturesque, 
more brightly colored, more strangely 
preoccupied, more intent on business, 
it seems, than anything seen before. For 
varied color the scene is like all the 
showy military uniforms of the world 
got together. There is gold embroid- 
ery and gold lace on white, and black, 
and scarlet, and blue, and brown, and 
green. And yet with it all the colors 
are ever pleasing and never look crude. 
The bazaars are in gloom except where 
stabs of sunlight come in from the sides, 
and these white shafts strike through a 
blue haze of smoke which fills the vault. 
The smell of the bazaars is a compound 
of tobacco and spice, new carpets, 
animals, human beings, fruit, vege- 
tables—of everything which moves 
or is sold or used. It is a distinctive 
Aleppo smell. Along these dim, crowd- 
ed tunnels are shops, great and small, 
as closely set as possible, and using 
every inch of: frontage to show their 
wares. 

It is said you may buy almost any- 
thing of the West and everything of 
Asia and Africa in these bazaars. Do 
you want Mauser or Colt or Browning 
automatic pistols, here they are in every 
calibre. For Manchester goods you 
turn to the right, for Sheffield ware 
to the left: for goods of different sorts 
have each their own part of the bazaar. 
Brass and silver work from India is here; 
Chinese ivories and porcelain; silks and 
prints, carpets and rugs from every 
carpet-weaving and cotton-printing dis- 
trict between China and the Bosphorus. 
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The peculiar linens and embroideries 
of Marash are here; so also are African 
bead-work, French photographic films, 
and American sewing-machines. A 
shop outwardly may be little more 
than a stall in appearance, but you 
find it extends behind into dim cav- 
erns of its own, and that all are packed 
with goods. More than ever you marvel 
how these merchants live; whence come 
and who are the buyers for all this 
variety of merchandise. You give it 
up, for even London itself would seem 
unable to support so many dealers in 
curious wares. 

Interest of another sort belongs to 
the great commercial khans. These 
buildings represent warehouses, and the 
wholesale trade of the city. To them 
come the earavans, the horses, asses, 
earts, by which goods from all the world 
reach Aleppo; from them also go the 
caravans conveying goods in distribu- 
tion, for this trade is also a large 
one. 

The typical khan of this kind is a 
stone building, with a great open court- 
yard in its midst and an open arcade of 
two stories around the yard. In the 
yard the goods are unloaded and the 
animals lie down. In the areades and 
the rooms behind them the goods are 
stored and unpacked and made up 
again. Enter such a khan by its one 
great gate and you will see bags of 
pistachio-nuts, bales of raw cotton, 
sacks of wheat, packages of tobacco- 
leaf, also dates, olives, figs, hides 
any and every thing in which Aleppo 
trades. In the shelter of one of the 
arches, perhaps you come upon some 
curious process in full swing. It may 
be the cleaning of hair or wool, or 
even the making of woolen felt. The 
cleaning of wool and hair seems to have 
something of conjuring about it, so 
immediate are the results, and so un- 
compared with the rude 





expected, 
implement used. 
"A man seated cross-legged on the 


paving is the conjurer. His instru- 
ment is a wooden bow, about four feet 
long, in shape like the bow of a violin, 
but with the back two feet away from 
several stout catgut strings. On the 
floor he places a small heap of wool, 
clotted with mud and dirt, and above 
it stands his bow, its back in the air, 
its two projecting horns resting on the 
floor, and its strings touching the wool. 
With a wooden mallet he strikes the 
strings lightly and sets them twanging 
harmoniously, and then rocks the bow 
and lets its back strike the floor or wall. 
Between the tap of the bow on floor or 
wall comes a tap of the strings with the 
mallet; and what with the time he 
keeps, and the twanging strings, there 
is a semblance to the distant sound of a 
drum and harps. Having got into time 
with bow and tapping, perhaps he begins 
to hum a song. It is all a matter of a 
few seconds only before the wool 
begins to rise in a soft white cloud 
around the bow. It goes on rising, 
and he slightly stirs it, pulls the lower 
part more under the strings, changes 
the position of the bow a little, but 
keeps up the rocking and tap-tapping, 
and never breaks the rhythm with 
which he began. Under the vibrating 
strings the wool grows into a heap in 
size like a table, but still he goes on, 
while a cloud of fine dust rises to the 
roof of the vault. When he stops he 
has produced a great mound of soft 
white fleecy wool, and beneath it is a 
heap of sand and dirt. So he goes on, 
in the cool shade of his cloister, twang- 
ing and tap-tapping and singing, and 
half-filling his vault with clean wool 
as the result of a day’s work with 
this primitive instrument. One may 
see these wool-cleaners often, for 
they are in every town and bazaar. 
But just as often one stops beside 
them, to hear the sounding strings, the 
rhythmical tapping, the monotonous 
song, and to see the magical results 
which follow... It all is a scene .as 
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Eastern in spirit and as ancient as can 
be found. 

In the days of the British Levant 
Company Aleppo was one of its first 
posts, and became the most important 
of all. There was a British Agent 
here in 1586, and the Company’s post 
followed in 1622. You may still see the 
great stone khan, the largest in the city, 
called the English Khan, which the 
Company’s staff occupied, at once their 
factory, stronghold, offices, and_resi- 
dence. For nearly three centuries this 
outpost of English influence and com- 
merce existed in Aleppo. The chief 
agent was also British Consul, and 
under him were Vice-Consuls, various 
“gentlemen of the agency,” a British 
chaplain, factors, clerks, and various 
other servants of ‘‘The Most Worship- 
ful the British Levant Company.” 
Some day a full and explicit history of 
this Company, and its influence and 
operations in the Levant, may be given 
to the world: It will be at least a book 
whose subject and matter contain as 
much romance and interest as the 
history of any other great chartered 
company which has upheld the English 
name. 

In various old books of the eigh- 
teenth century one finds references to 
this most important English post at 
Aleppo. From time to time it had 
trouble with the citizens, and the in- 
mates of the factory found it necessary 
to keep within their own walls. But 
on the whole it was on good terms with 
all, respected, courted by the local 
authorities, did an immense trade, 
and made great profits for its proprie- 
tors. Not the least curious fact in its 
history is that for a long period it de- 
frayed the cost of the British Embassy 
at Constantinople. 

Very curious and interesting it is to 
read of the life lived in this out-of-the- 
way place by a little English colony 
nearly one hundred and eighty years 


ago. In the khan was an apart- 
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ment, officially referred to as ‘‘The 
Library of the Most Worshipful the 
Levant Company.” Entering here one 
day, in the year 1746, as he had often 
done before, Alexander Drummond, 
Vice-Consul at the time, noticed for 
the first time an ancient Greek in- 
scription casually built into the wall of 
the room. It had come from some 
demolished Greek building, to which 
apparently those who built the khan 
had gone for material:. One reads 
now and then in these old books of Mr. 
Consul Wakeman, Mr. Consul Pollard, 
Mr. Chaplain Hemming, Mr. Chitty, 
and “other gentlemen of Aleppo”’: 
of their social intercourse with the 
Agents of the Dutch and French fac- 
tories in the place; of how they kept 
‘‘thermometer tables’’ of the weather 
in Aleppo, finding some interest there- 
in—a matter of special interest indeed, 
when the purpose was to ascertain 
whether a temperature 77° at 7 a.m. 
and 84° at 4 p.m. during the summer 
months was normal. It is chronicled, 
too, that ‘‘all had the fever of this 
cursed place.’”’ Now and then regrets 
are found that the ‘‘Most Worshipful 
Company” had not fixed its chief 


-factory at Antioch instead of Aleppo 


and pointing out that Alexandretta was 
as much the port of Antioch as it was 
of Aleppo, and might be reached from 
the old Greek city in a third the time. 
But always those who complain thus 
come back to the fact that Aleppo had 
the great trade and Antioch had 
not. 

The Aleppo factory had summer 
residences at ‘‘Guroom and Caramoot’”’ 
in the Amanus mountains. Without 
visits of several months’ duration to 
these cool resorts the gentlemen could 
not keep in health sufficiently to do 
the Company’s business. When oppor- 
tunity offered and duties were light at 
the factory, and the country safe, 
distant excursions were made. In this 
way some of the Company’s officials 
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discovered or rediscovered, the ruins 
of Palmyra. There are also references 
in the books to the Company’s regular 
postal service carried on by its own 
servants between Aleppo and Bagdad. 
One gathers on the whole that the 
“Most Worshipful Company ’”’ had great 
influence in the land and could do pretty 
well what it chose: that its policy was 
enterprising, and its affairs exceedingly 
well managed. There are glimpses, 
too, of hospitality at the factory,— 
more often on those occasions when 
British travelers came from India via 
the Persian Gulf. It appears to have 
been a recognized route homewards 
from India in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. ‘‘Mr. Munro of Cul- 
eairn and his party of gentlemen riding 
from India arrived this day.’”’ So the 
chronicle reads; and one would like to 
hear more about their overland jour- 
ney of May, 1748, but no more is given 
except that the gentlemen of Aleppo 
were greatly refreshed by the visit of 
Mr. Munro and his party. 

By much the most striking and im- 
pressive building in Aleppo is the citadel. 
It is said to resemble Edinburgh Cas- 
tle seen from the west, but is on a much 
greater scale. Some tell you that it is 
really built upon a hill which has been 
so completely enclosed by masonry that 
all signs of the rock have disappeared, 
and you look upon what seems to be a 
mass of stonework so great and lofty 
that a fellow to it is hard to find. The 
only ground for this idea is that under 
the castle are a number of tombs and 
galleries hewn in rock. The outer 
walls of the castle, at least, owe nothing 
to natural advantages in making up 
their stark height of a hundred and 
twenty feet. Enclosing them is a vast 
fosse revetted with squared stones 
from the bed of the fosse to the base of 
the towering walls. The whole struc- 
ture is so huge in height and bulk that 
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its true size is not realized until you 
make the outer circuit by following a 
sort of Plaza which extends all round it 
outside the fosse. Then, indeed, you 
find that this open space in which 
the castle stands must be nearly two 
miles in circumference. If there is a 
finer or more impressive medieval castle 
in existence, one does not know where. 
In color the castle is reddish-brown. 
A great, square, towerlike structure 
stands above the single gateway, and a 
wide flight of steps goes up some fifty 
or sixty feet to this majestical portal 
after crossing the fosse by a massive 
stone bridge. The machicolated loop- 
holes, arranged in groups, are the most 
perfect and complete you will see 
anywhere. Altogether you have vast 
height and bulk, much alternating 
light and shadow, and masonry all in 
perfect preservation. 

On the Plaza, in the shadow of this 
great pile, just opposite the great gate- 
way, stands the Tomb of Saladin. For 
Moslems of Aleppo it is the most 
notable spot in the city. Saladin at 
least has not passed out of remem- 
branece in seven hundred years among 
his own people. Another spot of 
Moslem reverence in Aleppo, sounding 
oddly in the company of Saladin, is the 
tomb of the prophet Zechariah. You 
are asked to believe it is the true tomb, 
but cannot; the Moslem Zechariah 
must be some other Zechariah than the 
Hebrew one. But it does well enough 
as a tradition, for in this old, mysterious 
city any ancient name seems to be in 
harmony. 

“Come by the Bagdad Gate,” they 
say at Aleppo, “and go by Gate of 
Antioch,” meaning that you are a 
traveler on a long journey; and in the 
bazaars you buy fruit from Damascus. 
Such famous ancient places are the 
company which Aleppo ot the Seven 
Gates has about it. 

W. J. C. 
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DEMI-ROYAL. 


By AsutTon Hinuirrs, Autuor of “As It HappENnep.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue German Fat-Boy. 


Were you, my young relatives, ever 
’ downright hungry? Not merely sharp- 
set, as on a hunting day when ye have 
missed your second horse with the flask 
and sandwiches, but ravenously, des- 
perately hungry, sick with famine, 
weak upon your legs? I doubt if any 
one of you has had this experience, 
and so you will have missed the de- 
lights of getting a few morsels of coarse 
rough food. 

Upon some days of this retreat I 

learned every note in the gamut of 
hunger: the lightness and almost pleas- 
antness of its preliminary movement, 
the gradual sinking, the droop of spirit 
as the day draws on without food or 
hope of food, the anxieties, the gripes 
and colics, the shivers and agues of 
weakness, and the anger against fate: 
the inability to sleep. 
- Repeatedly I kept myself going upon 
raw mushrooms, a food rejected by my 
companions from fear of poison. Once, 
when almost at my worst I picked a 
sodden fragment of ammunition loaf 
of dark rye-meal from a ditch and 
reveled. Oh, the delicate savor, the 
rich, nutty flavors of those brown 
crusts! No feast that ever I have sat 
at in after life has afforded me a tithe 
of the pleasure. 

T have heard since that the place was 
Grafenhaenchen, an inconsiderable vil- 
lage in Saxony. To me at the moment 
it was but a blurred huddle of roofs 
seen through driving rain, from whence 
came sounds of screaming and shots. 
To this dispute we Swedes paid no 
attention, considering that it in no wise 
concerned us. That starving Prus- 


sians should be plundering the Alten- 
burger, or Saxon farmers, was not so 
singular a sight that we should stop to 


watch it. We might be reduced to the 
like practice before the week was out, 
and when confronted with that miser- 
able necessity wanted neither witnesses 
nor assistants. 

Leaving the hamlet a furlong upon 
our right the bulk of our command 
had already given it the go-by, and I, 
tramping beside my horse, and, if I 
remember, allowing a dismounted hus- 
sar to walk beside me, resting a hand 
upon the pommel, should presently 
have lost sight of the place and forgot 
its existence, when my eye caught one 
of the saddest expressions of the face of 
War, the miseries of a woman and a 
child. 

Striding toward us, who were the 
last of our party, came a tall, burly 
‘woman, carrying a tiny trunk or valise 
in one hand, and with the other drag- 
ging a big, fat boy. The youngster 
came unwillingly and hung back ex- 
postulating as he walked, his chin 
upon his shoulder, regarding the village 
he had left, and by his slowness and his 
weight impeding the movements of the 
woman, who jerked h'm along, scolding 
aloud. Both were talking fast and 
breathlessly in German, she threatening, 
he weeping and objecting. 

“But, Gredel is left behind. . . . I 
cannot see Gredeli The men were 
holding her,”’ cried the boy. 

‘‘Drat the wench! she should have 
run when I bade her, and must take the 
consequences. I can’t wait! I won’t 
wait! Do not hang so or I will beat 
thee finely! Run, thou little miserable!’ 

The last word was French. At this 
point the boy slipped his hand from 
that of his companion and began to 
return to the houses, but she, setting 
down for an instant the valise, was 
upon him in a couple of long strides, 
and catching him by the arm, spanked 
him thrice soundly, then recovering the 
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trunk, and holding the child more 
securely, approached me with a torrent 
of breathless appeal, half German, half 
French, with an English word or two 
thrown in. 

What it was about I had no idea, for 
she was beside herself with fear, in- 
dignation and misery. I thought her 
above the station of a peasant both in 
person and language, possibly the wife 
of an officer, a fugitive like the rest of 
us, and this boy her son. She was at 
her farthest: her flight across the sticky 
fallow had left her neither wits nor 
breath when it came to explanations 
and requests. 

What could I do? I swung the 
youngster into the saddle, gave an 
arm to the lady, and was plodding on, 
calling myself a fool for my softness of 
heart, whilst she, regaining some power 
of speech, was for impressing upon me 
the extreme importance of something, 
or somebody, I knew not what, nor who, 
but the boy and the little valise were 
mixed up in her story—also England. 

As the word left her lips she stumbled 
and fell, almost dragging me down 
upon her, and simultaneously I was 
aware that we were under fire, and that 
the woman was hit. Blood streamed 
from a wound at the back of her head. 
She lay as she had fallen, all along, her 
face in the mud, without movement. 
“The French!’ squealed the boy and 
began to blubber, and to kick the 
horse with his heels in panic terror. 
Glancing over the croup of my charger 
I saw four infantcy-men in French 
uniforms running toward us, and a 
fifth halting to recharge. 

At this juncture the hussar behaved 
well. Unslinging his carbine, he knelt, 
and taking aim at the nearest enemy, 
fired. The runner pitched forward 
and lay. The others paused irresolute. 

Here was a predicament. The wom- 
an was dead, for a ball in the base of the 
skull is fatal. We could do nothing 
more for her, and an instant’s delay 


would involve my companions and 
myself in captivity, wounds or death. 

Acting mechanically, for had I 
reasoned I should have thrown the thing 
away, I bade the boy hold the valise, 
and taking my pistols from their hol- 
sters, covered the retreat of the party. 
“Keep the horse moving, man, and 
reload as ye march,” said I; ‘I'll 
threaten them with these.’’ 

But, our pursuers did not come on. 
Men who have behaved well in action 
are frequently the veriest poltroons 
when plundering. So long as there may 
be an undefended henroost at the next 
village, wherein lies the sense of risking 
one’s life in a turn-up with a couple of 
well-armed and desperate enemies? 

We had gone some miles from where 
we had left the body before it occurred 
to me that this fat youngster had taken 
the death of his mother more quietly 
than I should have expected. 

“She is not my mother,” he assured 
me in reply to my question. ‘‘She is 
only the Grifinn Tedder, and I don’t 
love her one bit. But I do love Gredel! 

. Boo-hoo!” 

Later he turned to the hussar, ‘‘ You 
shot the Frenchman beautifully. Will 
you have some of my bread and 
schinken?”’ 

The hungry soldier grinned gratefully 
and accepted the food after a depreca- 
tory glance in my direction. 

It was a soft lump of a German boy, 
rather stupid, clumsy, and given to silent 
tears when cold or hurt. He seemed 
about twelve or thirteen, but had none 
of the handiness and spirit of an English 
boy of his age. I was anything but 
attracted to him, but had it not in me 
to turn the wretch adrift. How could 
I? At what point in the day’s march 
was it possible for me to behave so 
dastardly? 

With my mess it was different. They 
had not seen what I saw, nor had the 
miserable urchin been tossed into their 
hands as into mine, hence I could not 
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wonder if in different ways and degrees 
they resented my adding another 
mouth to the necessities of our party. 

I was fortunate in being able to 
mollify most of the grumblers by doing 
somewhat more than my share in pur- 
chasing whatever provisions were to be 
had. : 

But the limit of our privations and 
exertions was near. 

The French had outmarched us. At 
a place called Dornburg we slipped 
past the pickets of the Prince of Mon- 
tecorvo, who sought to block our 
retreat. But thecountry turned against 
us, the peasants abusing us for Saxons, 
a nation which for some reason is 
exceedingly unpopular in Germany. 

At Merseburg we were fired upon 
from the ramparts, and refused bread 
at Bitterfeld, a town half-way between 
Saale and Elbe; yet the former city, a 
fortress of the second class, surrendered 
next day to a cavalry patrol of our 
pursuers after twenty minutes’ parley, 
and the Prince obtained all the rations 
he required at the latter by the harsh 
expedient of threatening to hang the 
Burgomaster unless his demands were 
complied with instanter. 

Four marches beyond this place the 
end came. The contingent was by this 
time reduced to less than eight hundred 
muskets and seventy sabres. The guns 
we had saved from the French at Jéna 
we had thrown into the Saale below 
Merseburg when refused a passage at 
the bridge. 

Such horses as remained were mere 
skeletons, stumbling with fatigue and 
hunger. The boots of the infantry had 
given out; the men limped doggedly on, 
held to their colors by the example of 
their officers, and the habit of discipline, 
for hope was dead. 

It was at this pass when ignored by 
our generals, and by the sovereign for 
whom we had fought, we found a friend 
where we had the least right to look for 
one. 


We had distributed the last ration of 
bread, and had resumed our march in 
pouring rain, when we were met— 
were met—(met you will please to ob- 
serve)-——by a French captain of hussars 
with trumpet and flag of truce. This 
officer represented to the senior major, 
who now commanded us, that our 
enemy had out-marched us and held 
the roads ahead in force, especially with 
artillery, of our deficiency in which arm 
his commander was perfectly apprised. 

He further informed us that his 
general, the Prince of Montecorvo, 
from whom we had thought to have 
escaped, knew whom we were, and dis- 
tinguished between us and our allies, 
and having a sincere admiration for the 
gallantry displayed by our foot in 
Ruchel’s advance, desired to save use- 
less effusion of blood, and was for 
conceding us better terms than were 
perhaps strictly warranted by the help- 
lessness of our situation, on which, as a 
generous enemy, he begged our per- 
mission to offer his sincere commisera- 
tion. 

(A page is missing from the MS., which 
recommences—) 

. hearth, to which the good- 
hearted fellows made me welcome by 
signs. From the comical character of 
their becks and whispers, as well as 
from the loud and angry voice that 
pealed from the inner room, I gathered 
that their commander was in no plac- 
able humor, and that his aides, like 
schoolboys when the Doctor is out of 
temper, were amusing one another with 
grins and nudges whilst awaiting clearer 
weather before venturing into the 
presence. 

The great man was evidently dicta- 
ting a reply to some despatch just 
received, the bearer of which, splashed 
to the eyes, drowsed rear the stove 
warming insteps chilled to the bone by 
the stirrup-iron, and alternately nod- 
ding off, and rousing to rub the insides 
of his knees. 








The voice within rang out—‘‘ Tear that 
up and begin again. Thesame address. 


Sire,— 

“‘Overwhelmed by your reproaches 
which their manifest injustice alone 
enables me to support . soc 


A quill scratched. ‘‘Support,’’ mut- 
tered a different voice in a non-com- 
mittal tone, but the mind of the angry 
marshal had outrun the pen. 

‘“‘Morbleu! am I a dog that he treats 
me thus? ‘You deserve to be sent 
before a court martial,’ says he! For 
what? As I live, ’tis for obeying his 
orders! That Davoust had a _ bad 
quarter of an hour goes without saying, 
and the fellow came well through it, 
though he is a beast, as we all know. 
But, the point is that neither the 
Emperor nor I, nor even the good 
Davoust, who, now that he has taken 
the capital will be a god, no doubt, 
plumbed the imbecility of these Prus- 
sians. "T'was beyond forecasting, the 
strategy of babes or knaves!’’ 

My young hosts around the stove 
exchanged glances, pained that the ears 
of an officer under a flag of truce should 
be insulted by terms which he could not 
resent. The eldest arose with a shrug, 
and after a momentary hesitation, 
opened the door and apprised his chief 
of my presence, but without immediate 
result. The imperative voice blared 
on, ‘But, I will take the rebuke from 
no man, not even from Himself. I 
am Gascon, and can bluster somewhat 
if needful. . . . Hillo? Martin! Yes, 
whatsay? . . . Ho!” then with the 
swiftest modulation of tone, ‘‘ Captain 
Van Schau, what? but can he treat? 
Show him in.” 

The room was large and bare, the 
best apartment of a Hanover farmhouse, 
yet the man in the middle of the floor 
seemed to fill it. His secretary biting 


the feather of his quill at a table, the 
aide with a hand upon the latch, and I 


were just accessories. 
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I beheld the Prince of Montecorvo, 
Marshal of France, the extraordinary 
man who, without means or interest, 
had risen from the obscurity of a 
private in the marines to be colonel at 
eight-and-twenty, brigadier at nine- 
and-twenty, and general of division at 
thirty. All Europe knew that ’twas 
he who had reorganized the armies of 
France; knew, too, of the silent rivalry 
which all through had existed between 
this man and his master the Corsican, 
that sort of half-friendly, half-fearful 
jealousy which may smoulder for years 
between antipathetic personalities who 
are each necessary to the other, and at 
the last, upon a moment’s impulse, 
blaze up into the deadliest hate. 

I say ail Europe knew, or suspected 
something of this. It behooved us to 
learn all we could of the terrific machine 
which was breaking up and grinding 
down the world which we had thought 
indestructible. 

The Master-Ruffian, the Corsican 
himself, was clean above our compre- 
hensions; we could as little foresee his 
strokes as the fall of so many thunder- 
bolts, nor avert them better than Lisbon 
could avert the earthquake. In the 
previous year, for instance, whilst 
England was drinking herself blind 
drunk after Trafalgar, and imagining 
our enemy biting his nails in impotent 
fury at Boulogne, he had swung upon 
his heel, thrown his whole weight upon 
Austria and won the rubber after 
all. 

Prussia had watched the humbling 
of her ancient rival with a self-com- 
placent simper, conceiving herself to be 
the arbiter of Europe whenever it should 
please her to draw the sword. 

So she had dreamed in the fatuity of 
her enormous conceit, and the Corsican 
had allowed her to dream, fooling her 
to the top of her bent, until he was 
ready. Then,—well, I had seen with 
my own eyes, and was myelf one of the 
little fishes in his net. 
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That was Buonaparte; subtle, in- 
secrutable, swift, devilishly effective: 
and this was his greatest agent. Other 
marshals might o’ertop him in this 
quality or in that, the Jew Menassa in 
cunning, Ney in headlong daring, but, 
take him all round, this man excelled 
all save his master and theirs. 

As an Englishman I could not forget 
that he had ruled Hanover, the heredi- 
tary dominion of my king. Asa soldier 
I was filled with curiosity to behold the 
hero of Austerlitz, the battle which 
killed poor Mr. Pitt. 

I saw a man in the full tide of his 
strength and vigor, still on the right 
side of forty,* an athletic man of a high 
complexion and brilliant eye, sparkling 
at that moment with anger, an anger 
which he, master of himself, as ever, 
had curbed at the call of duty. 

Or was it humanity? I must have 
cut a deplorable figure; it touched him, 
I like to think, those marks of want and 
exposure. 

‘““Pauvre diable!’’ he muttered. ‘‘Si 
ceci est le frontispice, que seront alors 
les gravures dans le texte?—I suppose 
he has no French? None of them seem 
to have.” 

“Your pardon, my Prince,” said I in 
his own language, a tongue I had mas- 
tered during my residence in Stockholm, 
where I had found it used in good 
society. 

“And yours, my captain,” he re- 
sponded with ready politeness, return- 
ing my salute. ‘But, first, may I 
suggest that your rank seems hardly 
adequate to your signing a capitulation 
for so large a force? Are ye qualified to 
treat? Is it that you have no senior?” 

‘‘My Prince,” I replied, “there are 
certainly officers who rank me, though 


*Jean Baptiste Jules Bernadotte was born 
in the year 1764. My great-uncle was there- 
fore a year or so out in his estimate, probably 
misled by the absence of hair-powder then in 
general use in all ranks of the Prussian and 
Swedish armies. Our own rulers indeed were 
slow to believe that a soldier could fight with- 
out a pigtail, and stil: hold that a judge cannot 
be impartial without a wig.—Ed. 


none above a major; but, I alone speak 
your language.” 

His keen eye narrowed at the excuse. 
I judged it dangerous to attempt a sub- 
terfuge with sucha man. Our case was 
desperate, and he knew it. “In a 
word, my Prince, Iam pushed upon this 
business. My colleagues assure me 
that their King will never pardon the 
man who first sets his hand to this . 
this’... 

‘‘Capitulation?—Just so. But, ‘their’ 
king? Is he then not yours?” 

I found myself upon thin ice. The 
secret of my nationality was one I had 
every reason to preserve. An English- 
man was never less popular with the 
French than while the wound inflicted 
upon their pride by the glorious Nelson 
was still raw. Supreme on land, the 
Corsican had scarce a ship in commission, 
we went, and came upon the seas at our 
will; an unpardonable affront. Can 
you wonder? As for my name, with 
its false resemblance to the German 
when spoke, it went for nothing. Nor 
would have done when he should see it 
writ, for it might well be Scottish, so far 
as he could know; Sweden being full of 
naturalized Scottish families, the émi- 
grés of the °45, the ’15, and earlier 
troubles, and mine would pass as one 
of such lineage with a southerner. It 
did pass. After a piercing glance he 
proceeded. 

‘So? And what gives you courage 
to brave that madman?* But I am 
forgetting myself. Voici, mon ami, we 
both serve tyrants,—you overheard 
my tirade!” he laughed a big guffaw with 
a bitter ring in it, produced a snuff-box 
and offered me the courtesy, of a pinch. 

‘““However, I congratulate myself 
that I am in a position to mitigate the 
calamities of your unfortunate fellows. 
Pray be seated, my captain.” 

He motioned me to a stool with so 
gracious and easy a gesture as set me at 

*His Majesty King Gustaf IV had alread 


discovered symptoms of the mental i 
which later necessitated his deposition it 
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my ease in a moment, and seating him- 
self beside me, plunged into details 
displaying a mind as prompt and agile 
as his body. 

“To begin with,” said he, ‘‘let me 
tell you that the Prince Hohenlohe 
laid down his arms yesterday at Prenz- 
lau. He had no more than ten thou- 
sand men with the colors. Berlin has 
fallen, and His Majesty of Prussia is 
God knows where!—still running, no 
doubt. The retreat of your gallant 
Swedes has at least been an honorable 
and well-conducted operation of war. 

‘‘Now to business. Let me see what 
I can do to serve you.” 

Used as I had been to the density, the 
aloofness, the morgue of the Prussian 
staff, it was a revelation to encounter in 
one of the foremost soldiers of the age 
such unaffectedness and openness of 
heart. 

Here was a man who had no occasion 
to cloak vacuity and incompetence with 
a stand-off bearing. Having naught to 
conceal, he concealed nothing. 

My heart went out to him. I was his 
from that minute and accepted the 


generous terms which he offered, terms 
which, he gently pointed out, and which 
I acknowledged, we could not reason- 
ably have demanded. 

From this hour dates the ever- 
growing admiration of the Swedish 
army for the man who overtopped his 
master in soul if not in genius, as he 
evinced by a timely display of mercy, a 
quality which upon occasion is more ef- 
fective than the sword. 

My great-uncle was accustomed to 
comment upon the singularity of the coin- 
cidence. Here, at the very moment when 
the jealous Corsican’s brutal injustice 
was planting the seeds of distrust in the 
bosom of his lieutenant, the constitutional 
benevolence of the latter was unwittingly 
preparing the weapon which should 
strike the tyrant down. 

The connection between the Prince of 
Montecorvo’s clemency to the Swedish 
prisoners, and his subsequent call to the 
throne of trie North is well known. Nor 
has any historian denied that the stub- 
born fighting of the Swedesturned the 
scale at Leipzic eight years after the in- 
cident recorded by Mr. Fanshawe.—Ep. 


(To be continued.) 





AN ANTEDILUVIAN ON THE EDUCATION OF 
WORKING-CLASS GIRLS. 


For some time past, I have made a 
point of asking every elementary 
schoolgirl I come across, what calling 
she would choose, by which to earn her 
daily bread, were she free to choose for 
herself. Already before the War began, 
I had put this question to more than a 
thousand girls. A good third of those 
to whom I put it answered promptly 
that they wished .to be clerks, tele- 
phonists or typists; a good third more, 
dressmakers; and nearly a sixth, shop- 
girls. Of the remaining sixth, a fair 
number wished to be teachers, nurses, 
ladies’ companions, and a few to be 
lady gardeners, lecturers or musicians. 





Not more than fifty were willing to be 
servants; and of those who were, most 
had set their hearts on being either 
ladies’ maids or nursemaids. Among 
the thousand and more there were only 
nine who wished to be cooks. These 
girls were all the daughters of working 
men, it must be remembered, of un- 
skilled laborers many of them. Surely 
their choice of a calling in life is proof 
that there is something wrong some- 
where, in our system of elementary 
education. 


One day, a few months before the War 
began, some forty girls came trooping 
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into the entrance hall of a certain ele- 
mentary school. They were a motley 
little company, it must be confessed, 
all tattered and torn for the most part, 
with gathers out instead of in, with 
pins where there should have been 
hooks and eyes, and with holesand rents 
everywhere. To make matters worse, 
they were covered with mud, while as 
for their hair, it was just ‘‘anyhow.”’ 

The head master, who, at that very 
moment as it chanced, brought a visitor 
into the hall, scanned them critically, 
with a troubled look in hiseyes. He was 
not proud of his flock, it was easy to see: 
judging by the glance he gave them, 
indeed, had the fate of Abiram over- 
taken them all there and then, he would 
not have shed a tear. 

‘“‘What on earth have these children 
been doing?”’ he inquired testily, of the 
teacher who was with them. 

“They have been sketching from 
nature,’ was her answer, ‘‘sketching 
catkins.” 

‘‘Sketching catkins,’ he exclaimed 
angrily. ‘‘They would have been bet- 
ter employed mending their clothes.” 

“Much better,”? she replied, with 
a grim little smile; “but then you 
see His Majesty’s Inspector. insists 
on their sketching catkins. He loves 
catkins.”’ 

While I was busy in my thoughts with 
this inspector and his catkins, I hap- 
pened to meet one of the Powers-that- 
Be in matters educational. I therefore 
ventured to say to him, deprecatively 
of course, that for girls in elementary 
schools learning how to mend stockings 
was more useful, I really did think, 
than learning how to sketch from 
nature. 

He looked at me reproachfully for a 
moment: he seemed, indeed, quite 
shocked. ‘‘I am very, very sorry to 
hear you say so,” he then replied, in the 


‘ voice of one singing a solemn Tekel. 


“T myself attach the greatest impor- 
tance to sketching from nature.” 


As he spoke I thought of a poor 
widow who, as I knew, had had to get up 
at 5 o’clock on the previous Sunday 
morning to mend her children’s stock- 
ings. She was out at work all day, and 
could not mend them at night because 
her eyes were failing her. She had a 
daughter who might have mended them 
for her; had she been taught how to 
mend at school, but she had not. She 
was nearly eleven years old, yet she was 
held to be too young to learn how to 
darn stockings; although old enough, of 
course, to learn not only how to sketch 
but how to dramatize. 

A teacher in an elementary school 
recently informed her pupils, who 
ranged in age from ten to thirteen, that 
they were too young to learn how to 
darn stockings; they would be taught 
how when they were a little older. Yet, 
I have friends who assure me, and give 
me proof of the truth of what they say, 
that they could darn when they were 
eight. And in a London County 
Council School that I know, girls of 
ten cannot only darn their own stock- 
ings, but make their own pinafores and 
blouses. But then this school is a 
model school, one whieh has in such 
matters a standard of its own that dif- 
fers widely from that in foree in most 
schools, especially in country dis- 
tricts and smail towns. 

In theory, stocking-darning is taught 
in every school in the land; and I 
never yet met a school manager who 
was not firmly convinced that in his or 
her special school it was taught—and 
well taught. Some little time ago 
one of them assured me, in very em- 
phatic terms, that in his school it was 
taught admirably. He had evidently 
not a doubt in his mind but that every 
girl in the district could and did darn her 
own stockings. Yet, as a point of fact, 
there was hardly a girl there who had 
ever even tried to darn them. This 
I knew, because only a few days before 
I had waylaid twelve schoolgirls and 
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plied them, each in turn, with questions, 
for the express purpose of finding out 
whether they could darn or not; and 
out of the twelve only one had ever 
darned a stocking. 

Yet, oddly enough, in their school 
stocking-darning is taught, or at any 
rate it stands as a recognized subject 
in the regular curriculum, side by side 
with botany, painting, and dramatiza- 
tion. It is taught, however, only in 
the VI and VII standards, and there 
only for about an hour once a term, 
that is for three hours in the course of 
the year. And it is not always taught 
even then, as whether it is taught 
or not depends on whether the girls do 
or do not bring stockings to mend; 
and more often do they not than they 
do. Even if they do, however, all 
bring stockings, it by no means follows 
that they all are given the chance of 
learning how to mend them; for there 
are fifty girls in the class, and even the 
cleverest of teachers cannot watch 
over fifty pairs of hands at the same 
time—she might just as well try to fly. 
A very able and conscientious woman, 
who has a darning class in which there 
are fifty-five girls, once told me that, 
let her do what she would, she could 
not in the course of an hour give any- 
thing in the way of teaching to more 
than ten of them, and that the other 
forty-five must ‘“‘just wait: about.” 

As it is in this school, so is it in many 
other schools, while in others again the 
state of things is worse. There are 
hundreds of schools in England where 
stocking-darning is not taught at all; 
thousands where it is practically not 
taught; and the result is there are tens 
of thousands of girls who will be no 
better able to mend their stockings at 
the end of their nine years’ schoo! course 
than they were at the beginning. And 
that means they never will be able to 
mend them; for that they will be 
taught at home is, in-this our day, a 
chance hardly worth reckoning with. 





Not being able to mend them, they 
must either wear them unmended, with 
their bare heels sticking out, or throw 
them away when holes appear. Now, 
to go about with holes in one’s stock- 
ings is a most demoralizing proceeding. 
Why it should be more demoralizing 
than going about with holes in one’s 
sleeves, it would be hard to say; but it 
certainly is. It seems to stamp one 
forthwith as a slattern, and the average 
working-class girl has a+ wholesome 
horror of slatternliness. So also, as 
she knows, have employers. She there- 
fore throws away her stockings, as soon 
as she can no longer conceal the fact 
that they are in holes. 

This throwing away of stockings 
spells woeful waste, of course; although 
I hear it gravely argued sometimes that 
it spells economy, as it means a saving 
in washing. They who argue thus 
forget, however, that a girl who, when 
she buys stockings, knows that she must 
throw them away as soon as holes 
appear, always buys those at the 
lowest price. Legions of servant-maids 
never give more than 634d. a pair for 
their stockings, which even at that 
price are dear, much dearer than stock- 
ings at half a crown. For, as they 
rarely last longer than ten days, they 
who wear them must buy thirty-six 
pairs in the course of a year, must 
spend in fact 20s. 3d. on stockings. 
And 20s. 3d. is more than a servant 
can afford to spend; is more, the chances 
are, than her mistress spends; and it is 
sheer waste for her to spend it, seeing 
that she could keep herself well supplied 
with stockings on less than half that 
sum if only she could, and would, darn 
them. Evenifshecan, without any darn- 
ing, keep her own feet decently covered, 
she cannot—the thing is impossible— 
when she has a husband and children, 
also keep theirs. Then comes the rub. 
Think of a working-class mother, who 
cannot darn, having to supply half a 
dozen sturdy, active boys and girls with 
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stockings. And before long the moth- 
ers who can darn will be few and far 
between, unless something be done to 
secure that girls in elementary schools 
are taught, in practice as well as in 
theory, how to darn, and are actually 
made to darn stockings. That this 
something will be done, however, 
there is not much chance, if we may 
judge by a remark made by one of His 
Majesty’s school inspectors. ‘‘It is 
useless to teach girls how to darn, now 
that there is a sewing-machine in every 
house,”’ this official announced loftily. 
He forgot to explain, however, how a 
hole in a stocking, or even in a table- 
cloth, could be tackled by a sewing 
machine. 

As it is with the darning of stockings, 
so is it with the mending of clothes. 
To me, an Antediluvian, it seems a 
matter of national importance that 
every giri who goes to a County Council 
school should be taught while there 
how to mend her own clothes; and, 
so far as in her lies, how to make them. 
She should, I hold, be fitted by the 
time she leaves school to patch and 
turn her dresses, even if she cannot 
make them, to make as well as patch 
her undergarments, and perhaps: also 
to renovate her coats and hats.. This 
she must be able to do if later she is to 
turn to good account the money she 
spends on clothes, so as to present a 
decent appearance to her fellows. And 
much depends, it must not be forgotten, 
on her presenting a decent appearance. 
This, however, she will not be able to 
do uniess, while at school, she is not 
only told how to patch and mend, but is 
actually made to patch and mend 


 elothes under expert surveillance. None 
' the less, oddly enough, except in Lon- 


don and certain other large towns, the 
elementary schools where girls do mend 
clothes are few, while those where they 
are given any real chance of learning 
how to mend them are by no means 
many. 


There are schools where no mending 
at all is done until the regulation gar- 
ment is made, which each girl must 
make every year unless she can get 
someone to make it for her; and the 
making of this garment may take up 
the whole year. I do not know a school 
where even in theory more than an hour 
a week is given up to learning how to 
mend clothes; and in most schools only 
a quarter of an hour is given, viz. one 
hour a month. This in schools where 
eight, in some cases twelve, hours are 
given up to learning how to paint and 
draw, and four hours more to crochet 
work. And even in this one hour the 
teaching is perfunctory. More or less 
perfunctory, indeed, it must be; for it is 
just as impossible to show fifty or sixty 
girls at a time how to mend clothes as it 
is to show them how to darn stockings. 
Besides, not infrequently the mending 
is done on bits of stuff in which holes 
have been cut; and the making-up of 
holes cut to order is weary, weary work 
alike for teachers and taught, and as 
useless as it is weary. Little wonder, 
therefore, if the taught shirk it whenever 
they can. Little wonder, either, if 
teachers sometimes connive at the 
shirking: for a mending-class is not one 
by which credit can be gained, no 
grant depending on the work there 
being done well. His Majesty’s in- 
spectors, indeed, as a rule—there are 
exceptions, of course—do not know 
whether it is well done or not. It 
never even occurs to them to inquire; 
for most of them look upon mending 
as a thing of the past, concerning which 
no up-to-date Government official can 
be expected to manifest even curiosity. 
We might all have come into the world 
as birds well covered with feathers, ror 
any interest they take in the mending 
of clothes. 

Although it is even more important 
that girls should be able to mend their 
own clothes than that they should be 
able to make them, the making of them 








fares better, in elementary schools, 
than the mending, so far as the time 
allotted to it goes; and as the regulation 
garment must be made every year, 
there is no fear of the time allotted 
being curtailed. Whether the time is 
always turned to good account is another 
question, and unfortunately the Board 
of Education does not care a whit 
whether it is or is not. Were it other- 
wise, never would it tolerate the regula- 
tion on which the whole system of 
clothes-making depends; for, under 
this regulation, the needlework class is 
the veriest Cinderella among classes, 
the one class that must be self-support- 
ing. Clothes cannot be made without 
materials, any more than drawings, 
paintings, or models. Yet, whereas 
the school authorities provide the 
drawing-class with paper and pencils 
gratis, the painting-class with colors, 
and the modeling with cardboard, they 
insist that the needlework-class shall 
provide itself, or rather shall pay them 
for providing it, with the stuffs, needles, 
and threads it requires. The teacher 
of a needlework-class is responsible 
for every yard of calico her pupils use, 
for every reel of thread; she must sell 
the clothes they make so as to raise the 
money wherewith to defray the cost of 
the materials. The result is that, in 
deciding what clothes they shall make, 
she must consider not what they ought 
to make, not what they would learn 
most by making, but what will sell best 
when made. 

Whenever I go to those entertain- 


‘ments at which the handiwork of the 


giris in elementary schools is offered for 
sale, I see babies’ gowns with the tiniest 
of tucks, little dresses all frills and 
furbelows, things covered with crochet 
lace. And very pretty they are, many 
of them, just the sort of things that will 
sell, and just the sort of things that it 
smacks of the absurd to let girls in 
elementary schools make. For what 
these girls ought to learn how to make— 
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or so it seems to me—is their own 
clothes, clothes which, if they are to be 
of use, must be plain and strong, as 
they must cost little and be lasting. It 
is only the pick of the girls in a class 
who make these dainty little garments, 
it is true, and the finishing off is as a 
rule done by the teacher out of school 
hours. (I know one luckless teacher 
who devotes, on an average, nine 
hours a week of her scant leisure just to 
finishing off.) None the tess, the time 
ef the whole class is more or less wasted 
owing to their being made; for, as the 
teacher must give special attention to 
the pick who make them, the rank and 
file are left to their own devices—are 
left untaught, in fact. And all be- 
cause the Powers-that-Be cannot find 
it in their hearts to pay for a few hun- 
dred yards of calico, a few hundred 
packets of needles, and reels of thread. 

Nor is it only by insisting that needle- 
work must be self-supporting that these 
Powers handicap the teaching of ciothes- 
making. Some of them hamper the 
work of a class at every turn by their 
cheeseparing ways. For instance, al- 
though clothes must be cut out before 
they can be made, by no means every 
class has a table on which to cut them 
out; and, although no girl can cut with- 
out scissors, there are classes in which 
one pair has to do duty for a dozen 
girls, a pair, too, that perhaps wiil 
hardly cut. And this state of things is 
encouraged rather than otherwise by 
the fact that most of His Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools know no more 
about clothes-making than they do 
about clothes-mending. 

An inspector was one day quite 
angry with a class of little maidens 
who were hemming handkerchiefs. Their 
work was very bad indeed, he told them. 
The stitches ought all to have been of 
thesamesize,andthey werenot. ‘This 
is the way you ought to sew,” he ex- 
claimed, pointing to the hem of his 
own cambric handkerchief, which, as 
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certain sharp little eyes .at once de- 
tected, was machine-stitched. 

Another inspector assured a needle- 
work mistress that she was wasting the 
time of her pupils in teaching them how 
to make buttonholes, as any of them 
could learn how to do it by herself in 
half an hour. 

Another, again, a lady inspector, took 
a teacher seriously to task because she 
found a girl cutting out something in 
paper, before cutting it out in stuff. 
“‘Give her the stuff!’ she insisted. 
“‘Put a pair of scissors in her hand, 
and let her express herself !’’ 

The result of this state of things is 
that most girls outside London can 
neither cut out nor make anything 
when they leave school, not even a 
blouse. A good half of what they spend 
on clothes must, therefore, go to the 
dressmaker, unless indeed they be 
content to pass through life clad in 
reach-me-downs. Unfortunately, reach- 
me-downs, although they seem extra- 
ordinarily cheap, are in reality very 
dear, almost as dear as 634d. stockings. 
Girls who wear them must, if they are 
to be decently dressed, spend more on 
clothes than they can afford to spend; 
and to do this they must, if they cater 
for themselves—and most working girls 
do—stint themselves in food, to the 
detriment not only of themselves but of 
the race. 

If shopgiris, girls in offices, typists, 
telephonists, with all their kind, could 
be induced to spend twice as much as 
they do on food, and half as much on 
clothes, there would be some chance 
of consumption being stamped out 
among them, and neurasthenia ceasing 
to be the order of the day. Until they 
can both make and mend their own 
clothes, however, they cannot spend 
half as much as they do and yet be 
decently dressed. This is a strong 
reason,'surely, for their being taught 
how to mend them, and if possible how 
to make them; and it certainly is pos- 


sible to teach, not perhaps every girl, 
but the average schoolgirl how to make 
them. Of this proof is to be found 
not only in foreign schools—German, 
Swiss, French and Scandinavian—but 
in every English school where the 
making of clothes is held to be a serious 
business, one to which time, together 
with thought is devoted. Unfortunately 
the number of such schools is limited, 
outside London. 

As the chances are that every girl 
will sooner or later have a house of her 
own, one might, without being an 
Antediluvian, expect to find housewifery 
figuring prominently on every elemen- 
tary school program. One might almost 
take it for granted, indeed, that every 
girl while at school would be taught 
how to scour and polish, wash and clean, 
how to make fires, trim lamps, and do 
all that she will have to do when she has 
ahouse. ‘‘One might’’ I say advisedly, 
for if one did, one would be sorely dis- 
appointed. 

Some little time ago I paid a visit 
to a fine new school, in a large provincial 
town, which prides itself on its up-to- 
dateness. When I asked to see the 
housewifery class I was told that there 
was none, that the building was not 
adapted to the teaching of housewifery; 
and that home management was, there- 
fore, taught in its stead. In this school, 
as in every school in that town, the girls 
devote three-quarters of an hour a week, 
during the last three years of their 
course there, to studying home man- 
agement. The first year the necessity 
of cleanliness and order is impressed on 
them, very properly too; they are told 
how to wash and clean, although the 
chance of washing and cleaning cannot 
be given to them. The second year 
they are told how to take care of babies 
and young children; how to treat them 
if they have croup or convulsions, 
measles, whooping cough, mumps, or 
adenoids; how to apply fomentations, 
poultices, etc. This when they are 
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twelve years old and are counted almost 
too young to learn how to mend. The 
open-air treatment of consumption is 
explained to them, and also the evils of 
smoking. The third year’s course con- 
sists of lessons in sick nursing and in 
the art of furnishing a house. These 
children, the eldest of whom is only 
thirteen, are taught how to choose 
furniture, and what sort of a house to 
rent. That surely is almost as ir- 
rational as teaching them how to deal 
with adenoids and arming them with 
arguments against smoking. Mean- 
while they are not being taught how to 
wash and clean, yet that they could 
learn, and would learn with delight were 
they properly taught; whereas they 
cannot learn how to deal with adenoids, 
and the attempt to teach them—well 
just bores them stiff. And knowing 
how to wash and clean would be of use 
to them, of use to their mothers too; 
and, by making them feel helpful, would 
add to their self-respect. 

In this large important town with 
its thousands of working girls there is 
not an elementary school which has a 
housewifery school attached to it, or 
in which there is a housewifery or laun- 
dry class. And as it is there, so is it 
elsewhere. In England and Wales 
there are 21,498 public elementary 
schools; and in only 1409 of them is 
housewifery taught; in only 1409 out 
of the whole 21,498 can girls learn how 
to do housework by actually doing it. 

Important as it is that a girl should 
be a good housewife, a good needle- 
Woman, too, it is more important still, 
incomparably more important, that 
she should be a good cook. For on 
this depends more often than not her 
chance of peace and comfort later in 
life; her husband and children’s chance, 
too; her chance and their chance of 
being healthy and strong, and there- 
fore able to make the best of things, 
facing the world cheerily the while, 
free from the temptations that beset 


the weak. .The underfed and the 
badly fed are always prone to go astray. 
Many men and not a few women turn 
to drink instinctively if decent food is 
beyond their reach; and, no matter how 
much a working man may earn, both 
he and his family are practically always 
badly fed, if not underfed, unless his 
wife can cook. Common sense decrees, 
therefore, surely, that every girl must 
learn how to cook while at school, 
whatever else she may have to leave 
unlearned, even though it be dramatiza- 
tion. Yet in only 777 of our elementary 
schools is there a cookery class, and in 
only 9143 more is there any arrange- 
ment in force by which the pupils may 
attend such a class. In more than 
half of our schools, in fact, a girl has no 
chance of learning how to cook. The 
cookery class ought to be the all-im- 
portant class for her, the class to which 
much of her time is devoted during the 
last year of her school course; and in- 
stead of this, even when there is such a 
class, it often ranks as the least im 
portant of classes. 

So unimportant, indeed, is it held to 
be in some districts, that girls are free 
to attend it or not just as the fancy 
seizes them. Even in schools that are 
in ‘other respects well organized, less 
time is given to cookery than to almost 
any other subject. I do not know a 
school where more than two and a half 
hours a week are given to it—that is, 
the same amount of time as is given to 
drawing, and whereas girls begin to 
learn drawing at five, they do not learn 
cookery until after they are eleven; 
and that may mean until they are 
thirteen. And the girls who give so 
much as two and a half hours a week to 
cookery are few. I doubt, indeed, 
whether the average girl gives ten 
minutes a week to it, even during her 
last year at school. 

Shortly before the War, I visited a 
considerable number of elementary 
schools for the purpose of seeing if the 
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girls were being taught how to cook. 
In the first school I went to I was glad 
to find that a cookery class was held 
twice a week. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, owing to the size of the room in 
which it was held, only twelve girls 
could be admitted to each class, only 
twenty-four were therefore being taught 
how to cook; and there were seventy 
girls above eleven in that school— 
seventy, therefore, who ought to have 
been taught. In the next school I 
went to the state of things was much 
better; there every girl of an age to be 
taught how to cook was really being 
taught, and for two and a half hours a 
week. In the third, however, it was 
worse, much worse; in the fourth, too, 
the fifth and the sixth. In the third 
school there were 1438 girls who ought, 
according to official decree, to have 
been learning how to cook; and only 
twenty-five of them were actually 
learning. 

In this school, as in other schools 
in the same district, a peculiarly in- 
iquitous system was, and no doubt still 
is, in foree—one so iniquitous that it 
seems to have been devised for the ex- 
press purpose of preventing girls from 
learning how to cook. There all the 
teaching in cookery a girl received in 
the course of the nine years she was at 
school was compressed into twenty- 
two days. In twenty-two days, not 
whole days either, she was expected to 
learn all that she need ever know of 
matters culinary. She attended an 
elementary cookery class one day a 
fortnight, morning and afternoon, for 
twenty-two weeks—that is on eleven 
days. For the rest of that year she 
stayed away, forgetting of course all 
that she had learned. The following 
year she went to an advanced cookery 
class one day a fortnight for twenty- 
two weeks, and then the end came: 
her education as a cook was complete! 
In theory there is, I believe, a third 
year’s class, in the course of which a 





lesson is given in the art of drawing up 
menus! In practice, however, it evi- 
dently does not exist; for I could find no 
girl who had ever heard of it, no school 
in which it had ever been held. 

Being anxious to see how the twenty- 
two days system worked, I visited some 
of the schools where it is in force, while 
the cookery class was being held. In 
the first school to which I went the 
lesson lasted two and a half hours; and 
one of the hours was devoted to an 
account of the component parts of milk, 
and an explanation of why a baby’s 
bottle should be short-necked, not long. 
The teacher was evidently an able 
woman, and her address was decidedly 
clever. She might, however, have been 
dealing with bimetallism for any in- 
terest her pupils manifested in what she 
said. The rest of the time was given 
to practical work. There were eighteen 
girls in the class, and fourteen of them 
took their places at a table in twos and 
twos, prepared to make under the 
teacher’s direction little ground-rice 
puddings. Unfortunately, as there were 
only seven bowls in which to make 
them, and seven baking-boards, ete., 
only seven girls could each make a 
pudding, while the other seven must 
stand aside with folded hands. Mean- 
while two of the remaining four spent 
the whole time playing round with a 
baby’s bottle. In turn they washed 
it, filled it, emptied it, and again 
washed it. The other two girls did 
not even pretend to watch either the 
pudding-making or the bottle-filling, 
their duty for the day being to act as 
waitresses. Yet this was counted to 
them, as to all the girls in the class, as a 
practical lesson in cookery. 

I went to other schools and found the 
same sort of thing going on. In no 
single school in this district did I find 
all the girls, or even the majority of the 
girls, in a cookery class actually cook- 
ing; a good half of them were always 
just playing round, watching, or pre- 
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tending to watch, what the others 
were doing. In no single school did I 
find (this might be merely bad luck) 
anything that was at once wholesome, 
strengthening, and cheap being made. 
As a rule it was something of the rasp- 
berry-bun order. I inquired of one 
teacher if she had taught her pupils 
how to cook sheep’s head, the cheapest 
of all savory dishes, whereupon she 
waxed quite scornful. No one out- 
side Scotland could possibly eat sheep’s 
head, she seemed to think. 

The schools in this district are, I 
trust and believe, below the average in 
what concerns the teaching of cookery; 
none the less there are districts, where 
even less time is given to this teaching 
than there, districts where the whole 
teaching for the year is compressed 
into ten days; while there are schools, 
if not districts, where the time given 
to it is practically nil, besides the 
11,578 where it is nil. There are, of 
course, elementary schools where cook- 
ery is taught extremely well; but, 
for every school where it is, there are 
a dozen where it is taught badly, and a 
dozen more where to all intents and 
purposes it is not taught at all. Little 
wonder the average girl knows nothing 
of cookery when she leaves school. 
The pity of it is that later in life her 
knowing nothing spells so often poverty, 
misery, and ill-health for her husband 
and children as well as for herself. 

A few years ago an alien working- 
man, who had just returned to his own 
land after a long sojourn in England, 
published a little book in which he 
tells what he thinks of the English 
working classes. For the men among 
whom he had lived and worked he has 
nothing but praise. Evidently his 
feeling towards them was most friendly, 
real liking mingled with respect. For 
their wives, however, he has not one 
good word to say; never were there 
women so slovenly, helpless, and thrift- 
less, according to him. He describes 
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them as he used to see them, morning 
after morning, inacertain mining village, 
standing before their doors for the 
hour together, just gossiping. Their 
blouses were always pinned down the 
front, he says, and their skirts hung in 
festoons. As for their houses, they 
were on a par with themselves, as dirty 
and untidy as they were; and their 
extravagance appalled him, he declares. 
They threw money out of the very 
windows, never even trying the while 
to make their husbands comfortable, 
or give them a decent dinner. He 
compares them to their great dis- 
advantage with the women of other 
countries, and winds up by lavishing 
sympathy on their husbands for having 
such wives. They would not have 
them, he more than hints, did they 
know what much better wives they 
might have, were they to go to other 
lands in search of them. 

Had this alien’s appreciation of the 
merits of English working men been less 
keen, he might have been more alive to 
the merits of their wives, and have dealt 
with them more fairly. As it is, the 
picture he draws, although interesting 
as showing how certain English working 
women strike an intelligent foreign 
working man, is a caricature. None the 
less, that in one respect he is right in 
what he says can hardly be denied. 
The average latter-day working-class 
English woman is undoubtedly less 
painstaking, thrifty, and fending than 
the average working-class French wom- 
an, Danish, Norwegian, or Swiss. She 
does not pinch and save as they do, 
does not work so hard, plan and con- 
trive so cleverly. She attaches less 
importance than French women, Dan- 
ish or Austrian, to making her home 
comfortable, and keeping herself neat; 
much less importance than they do to 
providing for her husband and children 
a well-cooked, nutritive dinner every 
day. And that it should be thus is a 
foregone conclusion. For these other 
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women were, while at school, fitted for 
their work in life; they were trained to 
be thrifty housewives, good managers, 


* skilful cooks; whereas she, the proba- 


bilities are, was never given the chance 
of learning how to cook, was never 
taught how to turn money to good 
account, never even told that thrift 
makes for comfort as well as for pros- 
perity. They are experts in their 
business in fact, while she is a mere 
amateur; and through no fault of her 
own: the blame of it lies not with her, 
but with those responsible for her 
education. They it is who ought to 
have seen to it that she too was an 
expert, but who did not. 

I know artisans’ wives who, day after 
day, give nothing but bread and 
butter or jam to their children for 
dinner; nothing but bread and things 
tinned to their husbands; and who never 
dream of serving a vegetable unless it 
be a potato. I know working women 
who would as soon think of making a 
motor-car as of making a milk pudding 
or concocting asoup. Their one idea of 
a savory dish is a fried steak or chop; 
and they look at me in amazement if I 
venture to suggest stewing, or mention 
tripe or sheep’s head. Such women 
as these spend money without stint on 
food sometimes; but, as they have 
never been taught how to buy, they 
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waste what they spend; as they have 
never been taught how to cook, they 
spoil what they buy. No matter how 
much they spend, therefore, they and 
those dependent on them are always 
underfed. And that in many cases 
spells not only drunkenness among 
adults, but consumption; consumption 
too, rickets, and many ills besides 
among children. It is quite uesless to 
try to keep children healthy and strong 
if they live mainly on bread. And no 
mother who knows her business feeds 
her children mainly on bread; for she 
can feed them much better, and at a 
quarter the cost, on oatmeal porridge, 
Quaker oats, and other things of the sort. 

From the racial point of view, it is a 
real misfortune for England that so 
many of her women do not know their 
business, have never been taught how 
to do it. And, bad as things are in 
this respect, they will become worse and 
worse unless an end be put to this 
educational system of ours, under 
which so much time is given to teach- 
ing girls how to paint, dramatize, and 
botanize, that scant time is left in which 
to teach them how to cook. To me it 
seems, I must confess, although by 
confessing it I may dub myself gour- 
met as well as Antediluvian, that what 
above all else it behooves a girl to be 
able to do well is to cook. 

Edith Sellers. 
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Prof. Harper, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, has in this book,* which Mr. 
Murray has produced in the most ex- 
cellent manner, given to the world a 
work of exceptional interest. No life 
of Wordsworth has given such careful 
and accurate details of the origin and 
process of composition of many of the 
poems, both of his early and his later 
life; and as we read the book turning 


* William Wordsworth: His Life, Works and 
Influence. By George McLean Harper. 2 vols. 
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ever and anon to the poems themselves, 
we find fresh light and increased in- 
terest shed on all that pertains both to 
the poet and his family as well as to his 
works (of his influence the professor 
has said very little), and we seem to 
live in the early days of last century and 
to become intimate with the daily life, 
so simple but also so unique, which was 
passed within the walls we still visit 
with reverential pleasure, of Dove 
Cottage in Grasmere. But where Prof. 
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Harper is especially great is in his 
account, far more full than from pre- 
vious biographies one would have 
dreamed it possible to be, of the visit 
to France in 1791 and 1792 and the 
subsequent years until he met with 
Coleridge in 1795. This is rightly 
called the poet’s revolutionary and 
republican period; and naturally it has, 
for a citizen of the great American 
Republic, an extreme interest. To 
many readers this book will be the first 
intimation that Wordsworth was, at 
the time he came of age and for six 
years immediately following, an ardent 
and thorough-paced Revolutionary in 
matters political, and also, though in a 
less degree, in matters religious. Har- 
per tells us that ‘‘all he wrote before 
1792 was conventional; all that he wrote 
between 1792 and 1797 was Revolu- 
tionary. In this second period he 
worked out and put in practice a theory 
of composition which he thought fitting 
in one who had determined to obey the 
command, ‘What God hath cleansed, 
that call not thou common.’ The 
attempt was heroic. It had some- 
thing of the self-sacrificing recklessness 
of a forlorn hope.’’ Wordsworth’s 
lonely effort was reinforced by Coleridge 
who, in those wonderful years at 
Alfoxden and Nether Stowey, when 
Wordsworth and his sister and Coleridge 
were ‘‘three persons and one soul,” 
gave out much and received more from 
the close companionship which resulted 
in the ‘Lyrical Ballads’ and the 
‘‘Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” 

The majority of Wordsworth’s poems 
are illustrative of his life from boyhood 
to old age, and it is necessary therefore 
to examine what that life was. It cer- 
tainly was no common or conventional 
one. It is a matter of regret that we 
know so little about his mother and 
her forbears. He must have inherited 
some remarkable qualities from her. 
But we know this about the second 
decade of his life, that he lost his mother 


when he was eight and his father when 
he was eleven; that on his mother’s 
death he was sent to school at Hawkss 
head, where he had a genuinely happy 
time, living an outdoor life frugally and 
on a plane of equality among the splen- 
did peasantry and small landholders 
of that favored spot, and laying the 
foundations of that love of democracy 
which he kept alive through all his 
early manhood, and never totally 
abandoned. Here it was that Nature 
began to speak to him most directly, 
and he felt that it was exercising an 
educational and moral influence over 
him, kindling in his heart a fire which 
glowed for many years. This can be 
clearly seen in ‘The Prelude”—e.g. 
in such lines as these:— 


Wisdom and spirit of the universe 

Thou soul that art the eternity of 
thought, 

That givest to forms and images a breath 

And everlasting motion, not in vain 

By day or starlight thus from my first 
dawn 

Of childhood didst thou intertwine for 
me 

The passions that build up the human 
soul; 

Not with the mean and vulgar works of 
man, 

But with high objects, with enduring 
things— 

With life and nature—purifying thus 

The elements of feeling and of thought, 

And sanctifying, by such discipline, 

Both pain and fears, until we recognize 

A grandeur in the beatings of the heart. 


Here too he composed at ten years of 
age his earliest verse, and from these 
Hawkshead days we may date what 
Prof. Harper calls ‘‘the true Words- 
worth,” who “felt that Nature was 
herself divine, and strove, with the zeal 
of a controversialist, and at consider- 
able risk, to show that the ordinary is as 
wonderful and instructive as the ex- 
ceptional.”’ This school-time was both 
happy and profitable; and at Cam- 
bridge, whither he was sent when 
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seventeen, for the orphans had means 
sufficient for education, he improved 
his mind, and though he did not find 
that the place or its studies awakened 
in him any passion for study, he felt he 
was possessed ofgpowers which might 
have been exerted to great purpose. 
But though University life did not 
greatly attract him, to know that he 
lived and moved where Chaucer, Spen- 
ser, Milton and Newton had been 
stirred him deeply, and in ‘‘ Prelude,” 
Bk. III., he says that he could not 
lightly pass 


Through the same gateways, sleep where 
they had slept, 

Wake where they waked, range that 
enclosure old, 

That garden of great intellects, undis- 
turbed. 


And visiting a friend who occupied 

Milton’s rooms in Christ’s College, he 

drank to his memory, so he tells us, 
till pride 

and gratitude grew dizzy in a brain 

Never excited by the fumes of wine 

Before that hour or since. 


We need not make much of this naive 
confession, for, as has been well re- 
marked, from all we know of him from 
himself and others, Wordworth’s stand- 
ard of intoxication was miserably low. 
Like his illustrious successor in the 
Laureateship, he was impatient of the 
narrow range of scholastic studies pre- 
scribed by the University, but he read 
on his own account, and learned 
Italian, studied geometry with pleasure, 
and took great delight in The Arabian 
Nights and Don Quixote. But during 
all this time he had no home to which 
he could return with pleasure. His 
sister Dorothy’s account of the ill- 
nature of all their relatives, and the 
insults from the servants, for they lived 
with their grandparents at Penrith, is 
very piteous.. She writes: ‘‘My Uncle 
Kit has taken a dislike to my brothers 
. we are found fault with every 


hour of the day both by the servants 
and my grandfather and grandmother.” 
And again a few months later: ‘I 
absolutely dislike my Uncle Kit” 
(this was Christopher Crackanthorpe 
Cookson, their mother’s brother). ‘‘He 
never speaks a pleasant word to me and 
behaves to my brother William in a 
particularly ungenerous manner.” Thus 
it is evident that William could not 
look with any affection on Penrith, 
and as soon as he left Cambridge, when 
not yet twenty-one years old, he 
drifted to London and remained there 
with no settled purpose or plans for 
several months, as he himself says, 


Well pleased to pitch a vagrant tent 
among 
The unfenced regions of society. 


It must be remembered that this was 
his second Cambridge vacation, a time 
which should have been devoted to hard 
study. His first, in 1790, he had spent 
in tramping over Europe with his friend 
Jones with only a stick and knapsack. 
They visited many of the towns of 
France, and drank in with huge delight 
the beauties of the Italian, Swiss and 
Savoyard Alps, all of which he recorded 
three years later in a little volume of 
verse called ‘‘Descriptive Sketches,” 
and again in an ‘‘immeasurably height- 
ened style’’ some twelve years later in 
‘‘The Prelude.’’ Wordsworth was thus 
educating himself; but the London 
experiment in 1791 was a dangerous 
one, ‘‘a yielding to the impulses which 
always ruled him and which many of his 
biographers have overlooked.” 

But what must strike us most is that 
we have him at this time of his opening 
manhood, with no parents, no elder 
brother of sufficient age to exercise any 
authority over him, always indepen- 
dent and unused to restraint, pitched 
into the great Metropolis with but few 
friends and with no definite business, 
and far from the loving care ot his sister, 
who was so much to him in all his after- 
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life. It would have been a matter of 
small wonder if he had come to ir- 
revocable grief. Wordsworth, however, 
was not like other men, and he got 
strength and insight where one might 
least have expected him to do so; but 
we cannot be surprised that both in 
matters political and religious he was be- 
coming during these two years a free 
lance, and that he was taking up the 
Republican theory of the equalization 
of all men which the events in France, 
amongst which he spent the following 
year, brought so forcibly before him. 
It is this Republican period of the poet 
that Prof. Harper alone of all the biog- 
raphers, though Prof. de Selincourt, in 
one of his Birmingham lectures, pub- 
lished 1915 under the title English 
Poets and the Naticnal Ideal, has a very 
lucid account of it, gives us with so 
much detail; and this is the most 
interesting and remarkable part of the 
two volumes. He tells us that “when 
the young English poet set foot on 
French soil near the end of November, 
1791, the prospects for a successful 
issue of the Revolution were very 
bright. The movement was still ap- 
parently under the control of sober 
men, and the net result of the work of 
the Constituent Assembly was such as 
to win the approval of all French 
patriots and of nearly all progressive 
Englishmen.”’ The declaration which 
they had required the king on November 
29th to send to the foreign princes who 
were assembling their forces on the 
frontier, ended with this really noble 
sentence: ‘‘tell them finally that if the 
Princes of Germany continue to favor 
preparations made against the French, 
the French will carry into their midst, 
not fire and sword, but Liberty.” 
Wordsworth, just arrived in Paris, 
must have felt, says Prof. Harper, the 
thrill of this eloquent challenge. After 
four days in Paris, he moved on to 
Orleans, where he spent part of the 
winter, and then removed to Blois, 





forty miles farther down the Loire. 
He was here when the king was de- 
throned, August 10th, 1792, and here 
he stayed for seven months, after 
which he was again at Orleans when the 
prisoners, more than nine hundred in 
number, were butehered in the first 
week of September. 

Prof. Harper voices more than once 
his indebtedness to Mr. Gordon Words- 
worth, grandson of the poet, for much 
invaluable help, and for allowing him 
to see Dorothy Wordsworth’s wonder- 
ful Journal, and make use of some 
letters never before published. Among 
these is one written by the poet from 
Orleans at this time to his elder brother 
Richard. The letter shows him to be 
living in comfortable quarters and to 
have had from Mrs. Charlotte Smith 
an introduction, when in Paris, to Miss 
Williams, the authoress, a friend of 
Samuel Rogers. The shock of the 
September massacres was great; but 
Wordsworth did not yet abandon his 
hope of that regeneration of mankind 
which the Revolution was to bring. 

Ever since he had landed in France, 
as he tells us himself in ‘‘ The Prelude,” 
IX. 501:— 

Hatred of absolute rule where will of one 

Is law for all . . . laid stronger hold 

Daily upon me, mixed with pity too 

And love; for where hope is, there love 
will be 

For the abject multitude. 


His belief in human perfectibility filled 
him with a firm trust in human nature; 
so he cheered himself with the hope 
that the horrors of that first week of 
September were but ephemeral mon- 
strosities, and still feeling every con- 
fidence in the Republic he returned to 
Paris. The scenes of destruction which 
he saw there dazed him. Next day he 
heard the cries of the newsvendors, 
‘“‘Denunciation of the Crimes of Maxi- 
milian Robespierre,” and felt that 
liberty and life would lie in the hands of 
the dominant party. He still believed 
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in France, but felt that the clock had 
been put back. He could not see how 
he would be able to help her, and the 
city of Paris 


Appeared unfit for the repose of night, 
Defenseless as a wood where tigers roam. 


So he returned, sad but not utterly cast 
down, to England, and the next three 
really momentous years of his life he 
dismisses in his autobiographical memo- 
randa in one sentence:— 

“I came home before the execution 
of the King, and passed the subsequent 
time among my friends in London and 
elsewhere, till I settled with my only 
sister at Racedown, in Dorsetshire, 
in the year 1796.” 

Of course the turn events had taken 
was a bitter disappointment to Words- 
worth and all that little band of ardent 
spirits who had hailed with such genuine 
delight the advent of the era of regenera- 
tion for the downtrodden people of 
France. He was again in France in 
August, 1802; this time with Dorothy, 
and still hopeful; but grief gave way to 
anger when he found France putting 
herself under the yoke of the ‘First 
Consul.” He remonstrates with the 
‘‘men of prostrate mind,” and his son- 
net, ‘‘Is it a reed that’s shaken in the 
wind” ends with, ‘“‘Shame on you, 
feeble Heads, to slavery prone.’ His 
revolt against Napoleonic tyranny shows 
itself in his fine sonnets written at that 
time on “The Extinction of the Vene- 
tian Republic,” in that on ‘‘The King 
of Sweden,” and that ‘To Toussaint 
l’Ouverture.” Prof. Harper says that 
his mind naturally returned now to his 
own country, ‘‘whose white cliffs by 
day and lighthouses at night reminded 
him that she was unconquered”’; and 
he felt a new-born pride in her which 
he expressed in the sonnet beginning 
“Fair star of evening, splendor of the 
West.” The sway which France had 
so long held in his heart was now broken. 
The abasement of her people before a 


man who represented in a fresh form the 
bondage they had thrown off, only a 
few years before, lowered them in his 
eyes. France no longer seemed to him 
the champion of liberty. England in 
comparison was a land of freedom. 
Henceforth he founded his affection 
upon his own country. That he is a 
citizen of the great American Republic 
makes Prof. Harper write with en- 
thusiasm of the early years and demo- 
cratic aspirations of the young reformer, 
so full of courage and independence, 
and the same cause makes it difficult, if 
not impossible, for him to forgive Words- 
worth’s change of views from Repub- 
licanism to Conservatism. He speaks 
of ‘‘the second Wordsworth who. had 
renounced the things of his brave 
youth,” and considers his later years to 
indicate a moral decline; of which he 
says that it has been wittily remarked 
that Coleridge’s lapse into Conser- 
vatism was the result of a moral decline, 
while Wordsworth’s moral decline was 
the result of his lapse into Conservatism. 
He has, however, given us a far more 
complete picture of the poet from 
boyhood to manhood than we had 
previously possessed. And he also 
emphasizes the fact, which Wordsworth 
himself always insisted on, when he told 
Miss Fenwick that he had given twelve 
years to polities for one to poetry, viz., 
that he was first of all a politician and 
afterwards a poet, and, ‘‘with the single 
exception of Milton, the most political 
of all our great poets.” Indeed no 
poet but Milton has ever done so much 
for liberty and independence and the 
rights of the people, both in poetry 
and prose. Dorothy, writing on De- 
cember 4, 1808, says: ‘‘My brother is 
deeply engaged writing a pamphlet 
upon the Convention of Cintra, an 
event which has interested him more 
than words can express. His first and 
his last thoughts are of Spain and 
Portugal.” It is only just now that 
we are beginning to feel how great a 
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teacher of patriotism he is, and how 
fearlessly independent he was through- 
out his life. But indeed, his greatness 
is becoming more and more recognized, 
nor will it be set back at all by the 
somewhat querulous complaints of the 
professor that the poet in his later 
years fell far short of the promise of his 
fervid republican youth, for when we 
turn from his life to his works we find 
that the latest of his biographers is one 
of the most ardent of his admirers and 
can give good cause for being so. 

He speaks always with profound 
admiration of ‘‘The Prelude,”’ calling it 
the greatest long poem in our language 
after ‘‘ Paradise Lost.”” Toa student of 
Wordsworth nothing could be more 
interesting, for it describes the poet’s 
boyhood and youth and the scenes amid 
which he grew up, his experiences in 
France, and his theory of the mind and 
of nature, and of their mutual relations. 
Then he insists strongly on the fact 
that Wordsworth saw everything there 
was to see, and thought nothing un- 
worthy of regard, and, doing ‘‘what 
Dante alone of all great descriptive 
poets before him had done, he emanci- 
pated himself from borrowed phrases, 
subjecting himself to the far more 
rigorous discipline of natural truth 
observed with his own eyes and 
ears.” 

He is, says the professor, ‘‘the most 
philosophical of all our great poets, at 
the same time his language is free to an 
unusual extent from learned affecta- 
tions and Latinisms. Hence his is pure 
- English and undefiled, and, with the 
very smallest allowance for exceptions, 
his language would have passed current 
at any time in the last three hundred 
and fifty years. Moreover, in all 
things animate and inanimate he per- 
ceives a spiritual life.” This is what 


the poet himself set most value on, as 
may be seen from his letter to Prof. 
Reid, dated July 1, 1845, in which, 
after describing his presentation to the 


Queen, he says: ‘‘I saw Tennyson when 
I was in London, several times. He is 
decidedly the first of our living poets 
and I hope will live to give the world 
still better things. You will be pleased 
to hear that he expressed in the strong- 
est terms his gratitude to my writings. 
To this I was far from indifferent, 
though persuaded he is not much in 
sympathy with what I should myself 
most value in my attempts, viz., the 
spirituality with which I have en- 
deavored to invest the material universe, 
and the moral relations under which I 
have wished to exhibit its most ordin- 
ary appearances.” 

The professor lays stress, too, on 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘artistic mastery,’ and 
says that ‘‘in perfection and range of 
technical skill he is certainly unsur- 
passed, while to a sound and vigorous 
style he added an altogether uncommon 
weight of character, intensity of emo- 
tional force and reach of intellect,’’ and 
he sums up in the following words: 
“His excellence as an artist, the special 
work he performed in renovating the 
spirit and the style of English poetry, 
and his pre-eminent position as inter- 
preter of the Revolution, assures for 
Wordsworth an enduring place among 
the greatest of our poets. He acknow- 
ledged Milton as his master . 
and more and more the conviction is 
growing that he is the greatest of our 
poets since Milton. There is still 
another ground on which he is venerated 
—this is the belief that, more than any 
other poet, in any language, he reveals 
a mystical relation between Nature and 
the mind of man.” That he was a 
supreme master of the sonnet all will 
admit, and just now we are finding that 
“‘his poems of liberty and independence 
impart strength and confidence in a 
season of bitter trials.” And certainly 
no one has sounded the call to arms in a 
righteous cause with more insistent 
eloquence. Finally, he says: ‘‘He will 
be venerated for the honesty of his work 
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and the height of his ideals, as long as 
our English tongue endures.” 

This is no half-hearted praise. But 
it is surpassed in warmth by the tribute 
which Prof. Harper pays to the poet’s 
wonderful sister, the author of that 
most fascinating Journal and also of a 
large number of most remarkable 
letters which have nothing to surpass 
them for minute observation and clear 
description, in all the range of epistolary 
correspondence. And here again he 
has been very fortunate in obtaining 
Mr. Frank Marshall’s permission to 
copy several letters written by Dorothy 
to his grandmother, then Jane Pollard, 
a girl of her own age. The corres- 
pondence was continued after’ she be- 
came Mrs. Marshall. The first two of 
these remarkable letters were written in 
1787 when Dorothy was a girl of fifteen 
and before William went up to Cam- 
bridge. 

In their earliest days Dorothy and 
William had been inseparable. 


Oh! pleasant, pleasant were the days, 
The time when in our childish plays 
My sister Emmeline and I 

Together chased the butterfly! 

A very hunter did I rush 

Upon the prey ;—with leaps and springs 
I followed on from brake to bush; 

But she, God love her! feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings. 


This refers to their childhood at 
Cockermouth, for even thus early the 
partnership that he wrote of in the 
orchard at Townend, Grasmere, had 
begun. 


She gave me eyes, she gave me ears; etc. 


Indeed, Dorothy thus records the 
composition of the poem, ‘‘To a Butter- 
fly’: ‘‘The thought first came upon 
him as we were talking about the pleas- 
ure we both always felt at the sight of a 
butterfly. I told him that I used to 


chase them a little, but that I was 
afraid of brushing the dust off their 
wings.”’ She always observed accurately 


and often noted down what she saw. 
This habit continued, and all her life 
she was constantly making studies of 
scenes and incidents, sometimes making 
a perfect Nature poem in the smallest 
possible number of words, and always 
with a view to providing material for 
her brother. Prof. Harper gives us 
one specially beautiful picture showing 
her ‘‘quick observation, combined with 
imaginative understanding and ex- 
quisite literary form.” 

“Tuesday, 24th [October, 1801]. It 
was very windy, and we heard the wind 
everywhere about us as we went along 
the lane, but the walls sheltered us. 

. . As we were going along we were 
stopped at once, at the distance per- 
haps of fifty yards from our favorite 
birch-tree. It was yielding to the 
gusty wind with all its tender twigs. 
The sun shone upon it, and it glanced 
in the wind like a flying sunshiny 
shower.” 

Evidently she had “both eyes to see 
and a soul to comprehend.” 

Her own instincts appear to have been 
originally domestic and social. It was 
at Racedown and Alfoxden that she 
began to acquire, under the teaching of 
her brother and of Coleridge, the faculty 
“‘to see into the life of things.” Hence 
her Journal at first partiy reflects her 
brother’s observations, but later she 
made these beautiful pictures herself 
for his use, and even ‘‘A Night Piece,” 
composed between Nether Stowey and 
Alfoxden in 1798, is just a poetic 
rendering of her Journal for January 
25 and 31; whilst for ‘‘The Leech- 
gatherer,’”’ composed in May, 1802, 
her notes, written in October, 1800, 
afford all the details needed by the poet 
to build on. The lovely poem on the 
daffodils reproduces the very words of 
her notes. 

Possibly Wordsworth hardly under- 
stood how much labor he habitually 
allowed his sister to perform for him 
in copying his poems and writing his 
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letters in addition to doing much 
household work, but their long walks 
over the hills at any hour of the day or 
night, though physically fatiguing, 
were doubtless an antidote to the 
intense intellectual life which she 
led. 

In addition to this, her affection for 
Coleridge and his constant demands 
on her sympathy required a boundless 
supply of energy to encourage and coun- 
sel him. 

All this was made doubly wearing 
by the extreme sensibility of all the 
three. Poets are usually high-strung; 
Coleridge was of an excitable nature, 
and made huge claims on the sym- 
pathetic hearts of his friends. But he 
was everywhere a quickening spirit, and 
there was a magnetic charm in his pres- 
ence and conversation; whilst heaccorded 
the fullest meed of praise to Words- 
worth’s poetry and powers. Words- 
worth in his later years may have been 
thought to be somewhat impassive, but 
in his inspired moments he often wrote 
himself into a state of absolute ex- 
haustion, and even to read fine poetry, 
whether his own or another’s reduced 
both his sister and himself to tears. 
The consequence of this was that he 
was quite an old man at sixty, though 
still a walk with him in the country was 
found by Mr. Justice Coleridge, to be a 
real treat. ‘‘I never met with a man,” 
he says, ‘‘who seemed to know a coun- 
try and the people so well, or to love 
them better.”’ This illustrates what 
Prof. Harper says: ‘‘What with his 
own gift and the priceless help of his 
sister, he saw things more closely and 
more comprehensively in their relation 
with one another than Milton or Shakes- 
peare, and, indeed, has no equal as the 
poet of the eye.” 

The Poetry Review. 





Prof. Harper hardly pays enough 
tribute to the ability and sympathy of 
the gentle being who was the poet’s 
wife, and even suggests, in the teeth of 
Wordsworth’s own statement, that the 
exquisite poem, ‘‘She was a phantom of 
delight,’’ referred to some other per- 
son. And though he has not perhaps 
acknowledged very amply the debt 
he owes to the previous biographers, he 
is grateful to anyone who will put him 
in the way of studying Dorothy’s 
character. Towards the end of his first 
volume he writes: ‘‘It was an occasion 
of reverent delight when Mr. Gordon 
Wordsworth, the poet’s grandson, placed 
in my hand the little account books 
which contain Dorothy Wordsworth’s 
Journal. She is to me the most delight- 
ful, the most fascinating woman who 
has enriched literary history. Poetry 
owes to her more than it owes to any 
other person who was not actually a 
great poet. . . . Her Grasmere Jour- 
nal is full of incomplete poetry, the 
stardust of poetry still unpopularized, 
pollen of the flowering fieids, a something 
midway between daily experience and 
immortal art.” 

We understand that ten years’ labor 
has gone to the making of this book, 
and we can only say that the labor has 
been well bestowed. The result is a 
charming biography, more full and more 
illuminating than any previously com- 
piled, and a study of the poet’s work 
both close and interesting, and whilst 
Wordsworth the poet is placed on a very 
lofty pedestal, Wordsworth the poli- 
tician is brought very prominently 
forward, and from the ardent Repub 
licanism of his early manhood a veil is 
lifted which has hitherto obscured the 
most interesting period of his long and 
remarkable life. 

W. F. Rawnsley. 
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THE KING-MAKERS. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE PRISONER. 


The island called the Orphan stood 
at the entrance to the bay, Some twelve 
miles from the coast, and its lighthouse 
stood on its eastern and seaward ex- 
tremity. The Orphan had no _ in- 
habitants save the lightkeepers; and 
since the crown had claimed and used 
it for lighthouse purposes, it had been 
forbidden ground even to occasional 
fishers and holiday-makers. It meas- 
ured oniy half a mile across, and was a 
barren rock from end to end. 

It was just after dawn that two per- 
sons landed on the western beach of the 
Orphan with every mark of secrecy 
and caution. As a matter of fact 
they had no permits from the Lights 
Department of the Coastguard Service, 
and there were other reasons for se- 
crecy. They beached their small but 
serviceable motor-skiff on a tiny belt 
of sand at the entrance to the great 
ravine that traversed the rock from 
west to east, and the younger man 
sprang lightly out. He was. evidently 
accustomed to the management of a 
boat. His companion, who joined him 
on the beach with much less agility, 
proved to be Lieutenant Heldmann; 
shorn of the glory of his uniform, and 
somewhat stiff and cold from the night 
voyage. 

‘Here we are!’’ said the youngs2r man 
cheerfully. ‘‘It is just as it was on my 
last visit three years ago. And now 
for the breakfast—and the wait.” 

With some difficulty he drew the 
boat to such a position that it was con- 
cealed from the direction of the sea 
should some idle traveler in a passing 
vessel turn his glass upon them. Even 
more safely concealed was the spot he 
selected for their temporary camp, and 
it was here that they enjoyed a long and 


leisurely breakfast. The making of a 
fire was out of the question, but a couple 
of thermos flasks supplied all that they 
needed; and, as for solid provisions, the 
young man had evidently given con- 
siderable thought to these matters. 
After the meal had been disposed of, 
and the remains carefully cleared away, 
they decided that, although a fire was 
impossible, there would be no harm in 
smoking; so a case of cigars was pro- 
duced, and over the cigars they dis- - 
cussed, in an irregular fash‘on, the possi- 
bilities of their expedition. It was the 
younger man that talked. 

‘‘Fenckener is a surly savage,” he 
said, ‘“‘just the man for a piece of work 
like this. The lighthouse-keepers only 
visit the mainland once a week, and, 
of course, they would be entirely under 
his thumb. Besides, they probably 
would not know the King by sight.” 

‘“‘But when the prisoner found his 
tongue?” cried the lieutenant. 

‘‘As the prisoner was not the King, 
that problem did not actually arise! 
But, even if it had been the King, I do 
not think it would have proved a dif- 
ficult question. The man who formed 
the plot would not fail to deal with it in 
advance.” 

There was a brief silence. It almost 
seemed that the shadow of Rubin fell 
between them as they talked. 

But even ‘that austere shadow could 
not suppress Bernard Heldmann for 
more than a moment. ‘‘As for the 
mistake itself,” he continued, ‘‘it 
came about in a very simple way, 
through the plotters’ excess of caution. 
Fenckener did not actually see the 
capture, for he was outside the summer- 
house all the time. His subordinates 
placed a sack over the captive’s head, 
and then rolled him in a rug. That 
sack, probably, was not removed until 
the director of the affair was safely out 
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of sight. That was simple caution, 
yet you see how it worked. Moral: 
Don’t be cautious! Oh, I see yards of 
copy in this incident, and any number 
of morals. The Premier has been very 
hard on us lately; but a time is coming 
when we shall issue a Gazette which 
his calf-headed censor has not seen! 
No, I am not here for the adventure, or 
because you want to serve the Little 
King. I am here on behalf of the 
liberty of the Press, the greatest bulwark 
of the nation. Eh?’ 

The lieutenant smiled grimly, and his 
son’s eyes twinkled in response. The 
two men understood each other per- 
fectly. 

‘‘What would Rubin have done with 
his prisoner afterwards?’’ asked the 
lieutenant—‘‘I mean, if it had been the 
King?” 

‘*He would have found some way out. 
There would have been no special dan- 
ger even in setting him free. The fear 
of ridicule is a good silencer. As for the 
instruments, they would be sufficiently 
silent. It is no light thing to kidnap 
a king—even a little king. Whatever 
you do, worshipful father, never em- 
bark on such an enterprise as that. You 
are doing some risky things in your 
years of discretion, but please let there 
be a limit!’’ 

The lieutenant smoked and smiled; 
but it was evident that even his son’s 
cheerful badinage could not make him 
forget the seriousness of his under- 
taking. So a silence fell again, while 
the sun rose higher over the dark ridge 

‘ of the mainland. A gray splash that 
was Chateau Rombard looked at them 
from the distant cliff, as if watching the 
development of the story. 

At last the lieutenant looked at his 
watch. It was nearly eight o’clock. 
“We have probably six hours,”’ he said; 
“‘then the boy will go, according to his 
word. I must confess that I am dis- 
pirited, Bernard. The whole affair is 
so full of irony. There was Rubin’s 


excellent plan, the crowning plan of a 
man who never leaves anything to 
chance. It seems to have been splen- 
didly conceived, perfectly timed; and 
yet some trifling accident leaves it a 
ridiculous comedy! Then the boy him- 
self. I reason and implore in the 
name of all that is counted valuable, 
but he is adamant. ‘‘A plague,’’ he 
cries, ‘‘on both your houses!” and 
“the crown may go to the devil!’ Yet 
when he hears that a child of fourteen 
has hoped well of him he suddenly sur- 
renders. What are the things that really 
matter?” 

“That is a riddle,” said Bernard. 
‘*As I said, this business is full of mor- 
als; and the answer to a riddle is often 
amoral. But he was very human, and 
it seems that we prefer a very foolish 
boy to a very wise man. But have 
you any more reflections, most worship- 
ful? If not, we will get things moving.” 

Lieutenant Heldmann frowned, but 
his son twinkled all the more. He was 
a journalist, and therefore irrepressible; 
but, besides, he was resolved to hide 
the sterner side of their adventure as 
long as possible. 

‘‘Now,”’ said Bernard, ‘‘my plan is 
simply this. Keeping under shelter of 
this ravine, I will make my way towards 
the lighthouse. My object will be to 
get a sight of our man and to com- 
municate with him. If I succeed, we 
will come back here. It may be that 
we shall come in a hurry, with guns 
behind us; so you will remain by the 
boat, ready to shove off at a moment’s 
notice, ready also to cover us with your 
revolver if it should be necessary. Is 
it ail clear?”’ 

“Quite,” said the lieutenant. ‘I 
have simply to wait.” : 

‘‘With one foot in the boat and the 
other on the rock. And now I'll be 
off.’’ 

With that he turned away up the 
ravine. For a little while he had the 
sand, but presently this gave place to 
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an uneven track strewn with loose 
rocks. In some places his journey was 
a rough scrambie, in others a climb; 
always, however, he went as silently 
as possible, his eyes continually scan- 
ning the cliff-brows above, and his 
revolver ready to his hand. 

In this way he drew near his goal, and 
at last caught a glimpse of the gray 
shaft of the Orphan Lighthouse. To 
go farther up the ravine would serve no 
good purpose now, and he must try the 
upper earth. After a careful scrutiny 
of the cliff, therefore, he began to 
make his way upwards, and at last 
gained a ledge within a few yards of the 
summit. 

It was then that a calm voice spoke 
somewhere above him: “If you come 
up higher, my friend, you will be shot!” 

Bernard was sufficiently astonished, 
but it seemed to him that the voice 
did not suggest violence. ‘I am 
obliged to you for the warning,” he said. 
““May I turn and look at my new 
friend?” 

“‘He will be charmed. But please 
don’t come any higher.” 

Bernard accordingly turned, and 
stood with one hand resting against the 
rock. Thea he found that the person 
who possessed the voice was lying on 
the top of the ciiff ten feet above 
him, looking over the edge. He saw a 
young man’s face, with regular features, 


somewhat lazy blue eyes, and bronzed ° 


skin. The lower part of the face had a 
beard of a month’s growth. 

They surveyed each other calmly. 

Bernard’s wits were spurred to their 
keenest. This was almost certainly 
the man he had come to find. “I 
believe,” he said pleasantly, ‘‘that 
you are the person I have come to 
visit.” 

‘*With such infinite pains?’’ suggested 
the other. ‘‘That was my impression 
too. My argument was that since you 
were so evidently shy of the lighthouse- 
keepers, you must be amiably disposed 


towards their prisoner. And yet I 
could not jump to conclusions. I made 
a serious mistake in that way only a 
short time ago, and this is the first 
chance I’ve had sinceof making another.” 

From the first Bernard admired the 
man’s sang-froid. True, those lazy 
eyes were a little trying in their supreme 
assurance, and he missed any signs of a 
grateful recognition of the risks he had 
run. But he had certainly found his 
man. 

“Our boat is at the end of this 
ravine,” he said quickly. ‘‘I have a 
friend waiting by it. Can you come at 
once?”’ 

The prisoner nodded. ‘‘I can, but 
it must be quietly. One of those 
ruffians is atways looking after me. Of 
course, they know I cannot leave the 
rock; but if they saw you there would 
soon be several devils to pay.” 

As he spoke he glanced towards the 
lighthouse with such a look of hate that 
Bernard was startled. This man would 
certainly be a useful witness when the 
time came! 

‘‘What a month it has been!’ the 
prisoner went on with feeling. ‘I 
did not suppose that there were such 
wooden brutes on the face of the earth. 
They have fed me like a pig, and 
shouted at me as if I were a dog. I 
have been locked up at night like a 
criminal, and only let loose in the day- 
time like an animal turned out to graze. 
I dared not signal a passing ship—that 
would be instant death. When I 
speak they answer nothing; and I have 
failed to sleep at night lest I should fail 
to wake in the morning. When my 
turn comes! But how was it that you 
did not come earlier?” 

Bernard seldom spoke in a hurry, 
however clear the path might seem. 
“‘Of course,” he said, ‘‘no one knew 
exactly what had happened. It was 
only after careful reasoning that we 
decided to try the Orphan. The 
whole thing was so well planned.” 
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The prisoner uttered an oath. ‘‘ Yes,” 
he said; ‘‘and I thought him a fool. I 
mocked him—I sat and mocked him 
even while his ruffians were creeping 
up the cliff! Well, I have certainly 
more respect for him now; but I cannot 
say that I have any more affection!” 

Bernard naturally failed to gather the 
purport of these remarks; but the words 
he had intended to say. ‘‘Why, man, it 
was not the King that did it,’’ were 
choked back from his tips. When a 
man is talking it is always well to let 
him talk. 

‘Of course, I never dreamed that he 
knew me,’ proceeded the prisoner, 
especially garrulous, perhaps, after his 
enforced silence. ‘‘We had never met, 
and I—well, I was sufficiently disguised. 
His information must have been very 
complete. What has happened sincé? 
Rubin is still in power, or he would not 
have been able to send you for me.” 

“The Premier,” said Bernard im- 
pressively—seeing that some answer 
was necessary—‘‘the Premier is still 
the Premier!’’ 

“Then he has only had to postpone 
the coup. I suppose he waited until 
he should get in touch with me again. 
But is everything else right?” 

“T believe, everything,’ said Ber- 
nard, whose brain was spinning with 
questions he could not utter. 

“Then tue King, though he had dis- 
posed of me, was still afraid to tackle 
Rubin?” 

“He kad some reason to be afraid. 
But—but may I ask exactly how this 
thing happened? So far wé have only 
been able to conjecture.”’ 

The young man smiled siightly. 
“That must have been a trying occupa- 
tion for the Premier. But it is simple 
enough—as simpie as all such follies 
are. After our interview, you know, 
when everything was settled, I thought 
I would like to have a look round. So 
Rubin gave me a pass te go wherever I 
pleased; and just the first thing I did 


proved to be my las¢ also. I was so 
self-confident that I must needs walk 
into the lion’s den, and sit down there, 
believing the lion to be an ass. And I 
have paid for the mistake.”’ 

To Bernard much of this was still a 
riddle, because he had failed to see the 
key. Nor was there time to consider, 
for if he did that the prisoner would 
take his turn at asking questions. So 
he sought to gain time. ‘‘But the 
boat,” he said—‘‘ can we gain it without 
being stopped?” 

“T betieve so. But I will walk 
quietly along here, so that they may 
not be rendered suspicious. You keep 
to the ravine. If they come out we 
must run ‘for it, that’s all.’ ; 

‘Good!’ said Bernard. ‘“‘Let us 
start, then.” 

The prisoner agreed, and in a few 
rinutes Bernard was again at the foot 
of the cliff. There, looking up, he could 
see the prisoner keeping pace with him 
at the top, but walking in a lazy, 
purposeless manner that was admirably 
designed to conceal his eagerness. Then 
he turned his face towards the boat, 
his mind struggling with its problem. 

Bernard’s theory had been all through 
that Rubin’s secret agent might be, and 
must be, bought for the King’s service. 
He had calculated upon a keen resent- 
ment in the man, a deep anger possibly, 
at the absurd mistake which had been 
made by his own employer and his other 
instrument; and he had come to the 
island with the object not only of seeing 
the fellow, and so confirming his own 
idea as to what had taken place, but 
also of bringing him away and placing 
him in the King’s hands as an inval- 
uable witness. This man was no 
doubt the repository of many secrets 
and to secure him might well render the 
Premier powerless. 

It was difficult to describe the dif- 
ference, but certainly things were not 
turning out in that way. The man 
was evidentiy an able man, and there 
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was also something about him which 
discouraged the idea that he might be 
easily bought. Then there was his 
hatred of the King, which seemed to 
suggest some old grievance which no 
gold might be able to remove. There 
were other points also in need of 
elucidation, and the young man turned 
them over in vain; but he knew that 
all his instincts were now against his 
original program. At the*same time, 
he saw the danger of allowing instinct 
to lead him from a well-planned scheme; 
and when he reached the beach he was 
in a perspiration of doubt and indecision. 

The lieutenant watched his approach 
with tremulous interest, standing by 
the boat, his revolver hidden under his 
cloak. The tide was now rising, and the 
little craft was resting with her stern 
in the water. Looking back, Bernard 
saw the prisoner descending the cliff- 
path only a hundred yards behind. 

“Is that the man?’ asked the 
lieutenant. 

“Yes. I found him. I hope I 
sha’n’t be sorry for it,’’ said Bernard 
savagely, as he stepped into the boat 
to make ready for departure. In afew 
minutes, finding the engine in order, he 
looked up to watch the approach of the 
prisoner, who was now coming rapidly 
over the last fifty yards. What on 
earth was he to do? He felt a wild 
desire to put all his doubts at rest by a 
question or two before they embarked, 
and with that vague idea in his mind 
he stepped out of the boat and walked a 
few paces to meet the prisoner. 

‘“‘The boat is all ready,” said Bernard, 
as calmly as possible. ‘‘ But look! look!’’ 

Chambers’s Journal. 


(To be concluded.) 


Two men, armed with rifles, had 
appeared suddenly on the crest of the 
hill, and were pausing there to survey 
the tableau. The prisoner looked, and 
swore; then he turned towards the 
boat; but Bernard had turned first, and 
reached it a moment before him. The 
pursuers were now coming over the hill 
with clumsy haste, and shouting loudly. 
Heldmann had aiready rushed to the 
boat and got her into the water, wading 
to his knees. But there was sufficient 
depth in the middle of the ravine, and 
he immediately got aboard. Bernard 
sprang in to take his piace in the stern. 

The prisoner, with one glance behind, 
hastened to join them. But as he 
raised his foot over the gunwale Ber- 
nard’s doubts were resolved in violent 
action. Memory and instinct had rush- 
ed together to the conclusion he had 
failed to reach before, and he kuew the 
truth. So he seized the intruding foot, 
and with one quick jerk sent its owner 
headlong backwards. He was plunged 
into the surf and sand, and in that 
moment the boat sped out into the 
stream, and was under way. 

When the prisoner recovered himself 
he sat up, spluttering oaths and his face 
streaming with water. And his mouth 
foamed as he saw that somehow, 
somewhere, he had made another 
mistake. 

Once past the dangerous rocks and 
out of sight of the little creek, the 
lieutenant allowed his sentiments to 
find expression in his face. Angry and 
bewildered, he glared at his incompre- 
hensible son, to find that young man 
rocking with irrepressible laughter! 
W. £E. Cule. 





RAMBLER’S LICHEN. 
By Sir James H. Yoxatt, M. P. 


With trunk, limbs, and branches of 
travel an English country highway 
lies on the land like the section or ver- 


tical slice of a tall felled tree; fringes of 
hedge its foliage and fields its clouds of 
air. Never straight-ruled on the map, 
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no Roman cypress nor close, unerring 
poplar, it is rather some indigenous 
great beech or elm, that swayed to the 
winds with a not too ready yielding, 
and grew up in lines hardly gaunt 
enough to be angular yet too clean-run 
to be curves. 

Rooted at Sherborne, say, one of 
these great arboriferous road-systems 
wends north by east, towards camps of 
the present and earthworks of the past. 
At a widening of bole it forks, pushing 
one arm out easterly and another south- 
westerly; such is the swayed posture 
here that you glimpse the dryad in it, 
as you do the Venus de Milo in some 
real tree-trunk that ivy swathes to 
the hip. The eastward limb, if you 
cleave to that, will become stem itself, 
and sway out curved arms of its own to 
woo you; take one of those rustling 
prongs for a mile or two and it bifur- 
cates, so that soon, like the squirrel, 
you must choose your branch. From 
bough to bough you may leap (so to 
speak) by agile footpaths, but if you 
keep on along a lean lane that presently 
thins into a mere rut, you attain to the 
extremest twig. It is thus that afoot 
from Sherborne you reach to Sandford 
Oreas, say, or if your wayfacing tree be 
rooted at Yeovil, to that extremity of 
path a fore-draught (to use the old 
Worcestershire name for an approach 
to a farm), which brings you to Barring- 
ton Court. 

And all along your way there will 
have been bivouacs of blossoms, fruit, 
seed for the next blooming; or in every 
footprint of Primavera you may have 
seen the primrose lichening the banks, 
some morning still covered with dew. 
Pray do not remark that the primroses 
are primulaceous—it is the occulter 
analogies a true loiterer likes to ramble 
into—nor declare that lichens are para- 
sites which stifle their billets: maybe, 
maybe. But they are gentle intruders 
anyhow, no Prussians in Belgium, and 
the householder lives long, on excellent 





terms with his guest. Lichens are 
dowerings; indeed, our own wrinkles 
might be glad of them—they prank and 
enrich; even the sad colored ones do, 
and the black. “These weeds are 
memories,” Lear said, and fair lichen of 
remembrance, musing emotions of pity 
or relish, and dew of tears, even, may 
alight upon a rambler as he goes his 
discursive, his essayist’s way. Though 
he latteriy gad at a slackening pace, 
and the extreme twig bring him, chief 
mourner for himself, at the head of a 
dark procession, to some short, shallow 
trench and clay cot, I think he will 
have been the happier and the longer- 
lived for his lichening; he may also 
have become wealthy meanwhile, in 
memorabilia, the thiefless hoard that 
never lessens; he may even have been 
hallowed somewhat, not left untouched 
at heart as the true ungodly, they 
whom neither the beauty of this world 
nor the dream of another can impassion, 
or the “‘sense of tears in mortal things”’ 
soften inside. With a venial, reverent 
Pharisaism, therefore, that in truth is 
but gratitude, a rambler may thank his 
wandering stars that he has been no 
man unlichenable, upon whom no 
charm of place, or quip of illusion, nor 
the lacrymae rerum gat hold. 

Lovely are the swayed bodies of 
dryad and Venus trees in silvery April, 
before they have hung their leafy 
mantillas and aprons about them, as if 
shrinking from gaze. But beautiful as 
September sunshine is the lichen upon 
them too, itself a veil; so goodly to look 
at that county men quarre: across their 
small frontiers about it—I remember 
Sir William Harcourt saying at Malwood 
that whenever Mr. Gladstone and he 
met in the country they contended 
whether Hawarden or Malwood trees 
were lichened the better. Yet I think 
it is upon stone walls and roofs, in 
Dorset, say, that the fungi-algae look 
best of all. Pickthanks and esurient 
flatterers of trees they may be, perhaps, 
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but like Danaé gold and silver they 
descend upon masonry, giving, not 
taking, and finely wrought as coins that 
were minted at Syracuse. With nothing 
of Sir Gorgius Midas in their profusion, 
they do not pretend to be county people, 
exclusive, and as soon will gild a hamlet 
gable as a mansion eoat-of-arms. Like 
sunshine spattered through meshes of 
leaves they descend upon their billets, 
but to last there after sunset, and to 
endure through winter, like our men 
entrenched in Flanders. The lodging 
they prefer is stone, I say—a brown 
stone that empurples; they seldom 
select the wattle-and-daub of a washed, 
half-timbered wall. 

Few dwellings of that architecture 
linger on in stone counties now, how- 
ever—I mean the prototypal make, the 
human nest built of mud; masonry has 
almost everywhere ousted the caked 
stuff which Shakespeare so often saw 
“stop a hole, to keep the wind away.” 
In Warwickshire, Wilts, and other 
river-bed counties a rambler still hap- 
pens upon this primai type of cottage 
sometimes; as he does at Clifden 
Hampden, in the aged building called 
the ‘‘Barley Mow”’ near Wallingford 
Bridge. He recognizes the ancient 
cot, cote, hutch, hut, or whatever its 
earliest English name was, by the 
inwardly-slanting timbers of its ends, 
cloven tree-trunks, which lean up into 
the gables from the floor corners, in 
couples that meet as if te embrace, 
beneath the watershed of the roof. 
Two pairs of such tree-trunks, stacting 
fom right distances at the base, and 
tied together at the top by a ridge- 
tree, formed the skeleton of the pro- 
totypal house; perhaps in the eartiest 
huts the four supports were living 
saplings, stili growing in pairs at con- 
venient spots, for these could be yoked 
into service—bent while still green, to 
be then beheaded; maybe our word 
‘‘roof-tree”’ began in that. 

We think of the famous half-timbered 


house at Stratford-on-Avon as ‘‘Eliza- 
bethan,’”’ but Beowulf may have had 
some such a habitation as that: this 
primal type must be inconceivably 
aged; 

Old shepherd in your wattle cote, 


I think a thousand years are done 
Since first you took your pipe of oat 


is only feebly approximate in date. 
Even the Bronze Epoch knew 
the latticed hovel roofed with daub; 
perhaps the skin-clad buiiders took 
lesson by the swallow’s bungalow, 
or the clay lining of the throstle’s 
house. Or perhaps the prototypal 
hut was the tent made _ perma- 
nent,’ a wigwam expressed in woven 
withies and caked mud? It must 
have been general in Europe when 
Christ was born, for certain first-cen- 
tury tombstones, dug up in Alsace, 
resemble the primal home in shape, 
and show markings for timbers at the 
gables; most likely these were mimic 
copies of the dead man’s earthly 
dwelling, meant to house his otherwise 
vagrant soul; this is lichen of the grayest 
morning, though Egyptian funerary 
chambers are older still. But it is 
lichen that lives on yet, for what is a 
modern mausoleum but a mansion for 
the dead? A family vault at Woking 
is as tribal as a patronymic; we are 
born thus lichened—the youngest are 
gray with these spores from the past. 

Such surnames as Dabb, Dauber, 
Dobb, and Dobbin descend from early 
manipulators of viscous mud, I suppose, 
special craftsmen developed at the 
very beginning of ‘‘division of labor,” 
and there is a certain French phrase 
for sturdiness—b4ti a chauz et a sable— 
which must date as far back as the 
earliest mixing of lime and sand in with 
mud. ‘‘Clay-dabber Dick,” a resented 
nickname for a brickmaker now, would 
begin as a proper cognomen in some 
loamy county, where clay could be 
used flat between the timberings, 
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in place of wattle plastered with mud. 
Tyler would name the artisan who 
posed ridge-tiles and pantiles, that 
Potter had moulded, and baked per- 
haps in Robinson Crusoe’s outdoor way: 
Defoe, by the bye, was once ‘‘secretary 
to a pantile works at Tilbury.” Such 
craft names as Mason and Quarrier 
would begin in stone counties first, 
very likely; but Thatcher is as proved 
an ancient as Dobster or Dobbin—his 
lichen is as old as any, I daresay. For 
dab and thatch must always have gone 
together, and still in Wilts and Bucks 
garden-walls made of dab are thatched 
lest they dissolve under rain. Ramblers 
along English road-trees see this straw- 
weaving go on yet, thank goodness, as 
it surely always will wherever people 
own taste as well as land. There are 
thatched churches extant; one at 
Markby in Lincolnshire, near loamy 
cliffs that wall out the sea. What 
warmth and simplicity of worship, 
under thatch! 
Thatch ennobles—it can suggest the 
stately peruke; thatch is sporting—a 
covert-coat for a cottage; thatch shades 
its serge into such tints of khaki that it 
weaves the right ‘British warm.” 
A thatcher can be an artist, as much as 
any Dick Tinto who paints; and I will 
also claim that Hedger and Ditcher are 
very ancient and _ skilled artisans. 
Thatch shapes into such slopes, too, 
it so canopies and rounds off gables, 
dormers, and porches, that for fitness 
and comeliness its motley is your 
hamlet’s only wear. And as patentees 
in their advertisements do, I urge 
‘Reject all substitutes!’ and against 
metal roofs in particular, corrugated 
iron that basely counterfeits pantiles, I 
launch the curse of the rambler; for 
upon such hectic, crinkly awnings no 
lichen of loveliness ever gets hold. Let 
roof-tree and road-tree grow ‘‘in beauty 
side by side,” as Mrs. Hemans’ family 
did, say I, and the wig of the cottage be 
blonde. 





Road-trees sprout hamlets, dwellings 
grouped in greenery as if they were 
clusters of acorns or hazel-nuts, and 
these often are ripe old places, turning 
brown as nuts and acorns do, and blest 
with beautiful baptisms, names that a 
rambler reads upon slanting sign-posts 
or over rustical post-office doors. Many 
old place-names relate their own exege- 
sis: I know a road that branches off at 
Headless Cross—the medieval picture 
and chiaroscuro of the past in that! 
One sees the Lollards in the foreground 
of it, dourly hewing a saint’s head off 
the top of a stone shaft, the thatched 
village looking sleepily on. 

For six undulant miles or so this road 
from Headless Cross goes dangling 
along to Tardebigg, through delightful 
Foxlydiate, and past the bald summit 
of Muskott’s Way. ‘‘Tardebigg,’’ more 
recondite than ‘Headless Cross,” I 
guess to have named the site of some 
manor-house or farmstead built so 
dawdlingly as never to have been 
finished—a bachelor or spinster bit of 
building that never made a home, and 
childless died into the inane. Or 
‘““Tardebigg’’ may have named some 
hill of late-harvesting barley—there is 
always the delight of shies at the local 
truth for you, one can seldom be quite 
sure of a hit. Yet who was Muskott, 
that he should ever have owned a long 
strip of common-land which could never 
belong to any particular body? It is 
fudge; I do not believe there ever was 
such a Muskott—Onesimus, George, or 
Ebenezer as the case might be. I'll 
warrant that Muskott’s Way was known 
as Muskets Way in days when Napoleon 
threatened invasion, for in days when 
Louis Napoleon’s colonels threatened it, 
the Rifle Corps had their shooting-range 
up Muskott’s Way. There magazinerifles 
are practised with at present, I do not 
doubt, and there in Wat Tyler’s time 
bowmen would loose at the butts. 
The place is a palimpsest, of our suc- 
cessive preparations for war. 
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. As for the christening of Foxlydiate, 
the road-tree sways gracefully down 
just there, and was not hlidh Early 
English for ‘‘slope?’”’ There are other 
lyds and lydiates. ‘‘Foxlydiate’’ may 
have meant the meet of the hunters— 
there are kennels near it still; but I 
think the name was anciently ‘‘Folks- 
lydiate,”’ the hill of the ‘‘good folk’ 
or fays, and it is a superstitious little 
village yet. No stretch of country 
road used to live without its myth or 
chimera (of subtle contour often), 
its fable, its dreaming escape from the 
actual; a myriad perennial annals 
vouched for by the affidavits of the 
aged, some of them puerile but some 
grim, lichen our by-ways; there is 
hardly a great house but when you pass 
the park-palings of split oak some- 
thing romantical will come to mind, 
or be told in your ear. Beginning gay- 
colored, as lichens often do, these 
sometimes darken; thus the legend at 
Foxlydiate is sombre and nocturnal 
now. Theroad there hears an equipage 
sometimes, after sunset, and this was 
once a fairy vehicie, I’ll warrant, per- 
haps a Cindereila’s coach; but it has 
become a nightmare now—the terror 
of ‘‘the Flying Hearse.” Elms in 
platoons and companies shadow the 
road there, and there the bat of super- 
stition flits through the twilight of the 
spirit; be there in the mood, and you 
may think you hear wheels rush uphill; 
smack of whip, snort of nag, clink of 
swingle-bar are heard, but no cor- 
respondent forms are visible; and that 
is salutary, the tradition says, for 
whoso sees the Flying Hearse must die 
within the year. Many a time there I 
as a lad, driving home in the twilight, 
listened with the delight of half-scep- 
tical terror, but I doubt if people harken 
for that fatal omnibus now. Tilth and 
foison of ghost story, aged jest, and 
fine old tradition no longer flourish; 
for towns and townsmen, spreading 


into the country—lichen of a sort— 
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bring the long age of romantic rural 
faiths to an end. 

Townsmen in Arcady are rarer of late, 
however. War-time depopulates the 
country roads. The motor-car (itself a 
flying hearse sometimes) is scarce there 
now. Solitary the rambler jogs along, 
alone with himself, except for the 
flight of the mated thrush or other father 
bird on service of commissariat; but in 
what ease of silence you may now pursue 
your errantry, and into what delight of 
the unexpected! There are folk who 
think they ramble, yet go nose in map, 
by rule and rote of road; but as well 
employ a guide and an alpenstock— 
to ramble is not to ken whither, and 
yet to home. There are plausible 
short-cuts that deceive you, I know, 
and branches of road-trees bring you 
to sudden corners, hedged-in dicho- 
tomies, curves and exfoliations that the 
Development Commissioners, most leis- 
urely of Government Trustees, had not 
even so much as begun to think of im- 
proving away, some day, before the 
War. These may perplex you, or even 
be perilous with storming petrols; 
but there are natural dug-outs, trenches 
with high green banks. 

Often from such elbows as these a lane 
goes trooping off, like a truant from 
school. Dusky ways you come to, and 
bright ones, russet or green tunnels 
over-arched that make noontide a twi- 
light, or jolly and titupping lanes that 
caper away from corner alehouses with 
merry, drunken staggers. : Or you pass 
between roofless colonnades, stately 
celoisters with tree-trunks for mullions; 
these are lanes that once were avenues, 
leading long ago to the gates and cur- 
tilage of some manor-house now razed. 
It is by ways such as these that you 
pass the minuter Auburns, deserted 
cottages which by the something man- 
iac there is now about their thatch make 
you think of Barnaby Rudge. And 
sometimes the raven croaks above thuse 
ruined little atriums; oftener the cur- 
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lew calls across lesser lanes still, that 
were ancient pack-horse tracks, or 
were foot-worn in. the lang syne of some 
local trade. now dead—the Salt-way, 
the Rush-way, or the Keg-way leading 
up from some cove of contraband. The 
ring-dove coos to narrower paths still— 
O Lubin and Chloe!—the recognized 
sweethearting footways where every 
generation has loitered and whispered 
with the erratic ache of love. 

These divers cuts and tacks shorten 
apparent distance and cheat the tiring 
foot, for the way itself seems to wander 
with you, and each new corner to beck- 
on you on. And this is a portion of 
that English form of great art which 
lets things develop as if they were 


' vegetal, into a perfect beauty of an- 


archy, various and infinite; no Ord- 
nance surveyor nor planner of garden 
cities would invent such foot-beguiling 
roads as these. Some of them can 
astound even the most experienced 
rambler, he almost can hear them 
chuckle at his surprise when he rounds 
into a new vista, and some of them 
seem to go about with the zeal of an 
antiquary, discovering and reconnect- 
ing the tracks of some Titan who 
tapesed through the quag there, before 
it had hardened after Noah’s flood. 
There are leafy labyrinths, too, mazy 
suburbs, faubourgs of silent green 
cities, peopled by plants and shapes of 
leaves and scents so various, that in 
June, the schoolboy month, a man may 
rest there bewitched, ‘‘Tarrying and 
talked to by tongues aromatic,” think- 
ing himself a bodily translation, re- 
solved into a forested world. 

I suppose the skin-clad explorer of 
spaces we now name counties found no 
paths but the spoor of what a Boy 
Scout called ‘“‘growly beasts.” Be- 
tween dens and water-breaks these 
tracks would go, and I never came to a 
ford without seeming to see some 
skin-clad explorer there before me, his 
tongue lapping water and his furtive 


eyes swiveling left and right for danger, 
since it was then always war-time for a 
man. In September, when great fleets 
of swallows gather in ports of departure, 
I have noticed them, myriad and 
midge-like in the air above and around 
—I cannot guess why—a ford. Water 
brings back some of the old feeling of 
mystery and danger into any journey, 
you spy the peril under the beauty as 
you come to a ferry, or to a string of 
white posts and chains that fence off a 
roadside burn. 

How Shakespeare delighted in fords! 
He played with the word’s meaning 
again and again. Many a Warwick- 
shire place he knew where ‘‘the shore 
was shelvy and shallow,” and he— 
perhaps he most of all as most human 
of all—would be glad to get home to 
his shire. There was, and I hope is yet, 
a ford at the ‘‘beggarly Broome’ 
which he knew of, where the road 
pushed into the Avon abruptly, turned 
at a right angle midstream, splashed 
axle-deep thirty yards, and emerged 
uphill. And this used to be a place of 
delicious risk for a young palmer 
whose staff was a whip; for at any 
moment the gig might become a cockle- 
shell, floating. It was a sacred water 
of danger to me; may Development 
Commissioners destroy it never, and 
least of all with some iron bridge, kept 
painted against the mollifying lichen of 
rust. 

Splash went the fetlocks; or if you 
were afoot, under the lee of an old mill 
a lichened old boat swayed hooked, and 
across the echoing flow your cry went, 
“‘Ferry-oh!”’ or ‘‘O-ver, miller!’’—the 
very music of life. A ferry-boat is 
but a moving span, stepping-stones are 
a kind of ford, and bridges developed 
out of these, I think, for what were the 
piers at first but stepping-stones for a 
giant’s stride? Bridges—but pages and 
pages would not tell the rambler’s 
delight in those circumflex accents, 
those brooding brows bent over gray 
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eyes of water wherein reflections lie 
deep, like thoughts that dream. 

Such, Jean-Paul might have cried, 
in one of the conceits with which he 
rejoiced a dead old Germany, are the 
flowers and honey of a road-tree, with 
cottages like strawy hives, under linden- 
tresses murmurous of clustered delight; 
these be the joys that wing the rambler, 
so that away he goes bumbling tire- 
lessly, as I do here, to the next blos- 
soms, and the next. Life itself climbs 
and descends a road-tree, I suppose— 
the tree of Ygdrasil; but there can be 
continual breaking forth into new 
boughs of living if one carries Spring 
on into Autumn, keeping pretty young 
in spite of the impertinences of time. 
Has there not been grafting of road- 
trees, budding of fertile young stems 
into lichened old branches of ways? 

But road-trees are deciduous, too, 
boughs and twigs of them withering for 
lack of the sap of daily use; with some 
sense of pathos a rambler obtrudes 
upon the hush of lanes long left un- 
metaled, where the latest wheel-marks 
are wan. He thus comes into places of 
pastoral indolence that once hummed 
with cultivation, where not even yet, 
in war-time, have farmers wakened 
their Sleepy Hollows up. Some of the 
elderliest by-roads are the loneliest 
and seem to lie musing of their past; 
even a summer breeze can blow bleakly 
there, and in the lulls of it the silence 
waits, forlorn. There are very aged, 
lonesome ways which seem to shiver 
Lear-like, and then the rambler thinks 
how all the hurriers and loiterers upon 
them in the past lie low. We too are 
in the tradition: ‘‘This great world 
itself shall so wear out to naught.” 

Lear wandered the Roman roads of 
Britain; they set one thinking of strate- 
gic railways just now. In essence an 
old Latin militant broadway and a 
German route to the extravasation of 
blood are the same, I suppose. Both 
were pushed out like spears of offense, 


immense and excessive, and neither 
was a pleasant causeway for neighbor- 
liness. Therefore a curse shall come 
upon the Prussian strategic paths, such 
as fell upon the Roman thoroughfares 
here long ago. Even yet these seem 
to march in arms among us, between 
the remains of suilen native forests— 
they are aiiens still; listen along one of 
them yet, and you shall think you hear 
the clink of greaves or the centurion’s 
harsh command. These ancient roads 
ean never be homely, they have never 
been naturalized, the little townships 
hold apart from them yet. 

Follow Watling Street or the Fosse 
Way in rustic_regions and you come 
upon few villages: our oid horror of the 
Latin power seems to persist. British 
and Early-Engtish field-folk huddled 
together in hamlets that developed 
like social islands, at the center of cul- 
tivable common lands, connubial, away 
from forests of ferae and thoroughfares 
of war. Even in York and Lancaster 
days villagers would use the great old 
roads as seldom as might be—they were 
marches for soldiery, stretches of sav- 
agery that husbandman and maid had 
better avoid. They thus became brist- 
ling frontiers, limits of peaceable ex- 
cursion, confines of wapentakes or 
counties; in days when people were 


Parish-bound with hedgerows as with 
bars, 


it would be risky to quit your township, 
and almost armed invasion to cross the 
great road. We English no more 
became Latin then than Teutonic 
later; always we have gone our own 
ways. Between Newark and Not- 
tingham the Fosse marches straight, a 
noble Roman superb and haughty, 
but the other road, the true English- 
man, wends devious and unsystematic: 
it developed as the British Empire did, 
out of paths and lanes of trade and 
gossip: they never set out to be a main 
road or an empire at all. 
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Somewhere and sometime all roads 
end, as must this wandering gossip of 
road-trees. It is good to jog on the 
footpath way and hent the stile even in 
war-time; when skylarks are mounted, 
why not out and listen, though from 
the same Sussex hill you faintly hear 
the great guns? The lyric blaze above 
persists, in spite of war. Is it unfeeling 
to forget the drumming streets, the 
drilling camps, and go listen how under- 
woods ring with wild hyacinths? That 

The Cornhill Magazine. 


Death is Life’s fierce, Prussian neighbor 
we know more than ever, just now—but 
Life has to be Death’s comrade in the 
whirling dream. The war will pass, 
though thick the lichen of it gather 
upon us meanwhile, sad-colored . and 
black. It is not heartless to look 
round the corner and over the hill 
meantime, and it is wisdom to 
lift up the heart in spite of all, 
as one plods towards the evening 
tent. 





AMERICAN NOTES. 


There is always a new Note in the 
neutral gamut. Indeed, one is inclined 
sometimes to feel that there is no reason 
(since there is no editor) why this cor- 
respondence should ever cease. It is 
always an intellectual pleasure to follow 
the staid New England mind through 
the dignified paragraphs in which it 
expresses its astonishment that one 
cannot make omelettes without break- 
ing the rules of international law, and 
it may sometimes occasion a flicker of 
malicious satisfaction to see the Old 
World hit courteously back. 

The first trouble in the spring of 1916 
was about letter-bags. The Allied 
Governments of Great Britain and 
France had taken to occupying the 
somewhat extensive leisure of their 
sailors by turning them on to the 
American parcels post. They found a 
number of most interesting things; 
four hundred revolvers and considerable 
quantities of wool and rubber were 
among the more substantial Liebesga- 
ben which kind gentlemen in America 
had entrusted to the post in reliance 
on the provisions of Article I of the 11th 
Hague Convention, 1907, that in 
future postal correspondence should 
be ‘‘inviolable’’ on the high seas. This 
generous clause had been introduced on 
the proposal of the German Govern- 
ment. But it has occurred to the 


skilled jurists of two Great Powers 
that a parcel is not correspondence, 
and this incontrovertible proposition 
is set out in measured tones in a pro- 
longed Memorandum. They also point 
out that on the occasion of a general 
destruction of mails on board the tor- 
pedoed steamships . Falaba, Lusitania, 
and Arabic, “‘the Allied Governments 
are not aware that any protest regard- 
ing this postal correspondence has 
ever been addressed to the Imperial 
Governments”: that is really most 
unkind. 

The next trouble was about the 
statutory Black-list. This controversy, 
which is still proceeding without 
any noticeable improvement in the 
American contentions, opened with a 
neutral observation delivered in the 
tone of a conqueror that a British 
Act of Parliament, 


the apparent object of which is to 
prevent any person doing business in the 
United Kingdom from trading with 
enemies of Great Britain or with per- 
sons having enemy associations in any 
other part of the world, . . . is 
pregnant with possibilities of undue 
interference with American trade; if, 
in fact, such interference is not now 


. being practised. 


Mr. Page went on to inform his auditor 
that Mr. Lansing 
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is inclined to share the opinion generally 
held in the United States, that in the 
framing of this Act the right of persons 
domiciled in the United States—whether 
American citizens or subjects of the 
countries at war with Great Britain— 
to carry on trade with belligerent 
countries has been overlooked, and 
that the exercise of this right may be 
subject to denial or abridgment in the 
course of the enforcement of the above 
named Act. 


There was no adequate repartee to 
“his remarkable claim. The British 
Government mildly replied that they 
had passed ‘‘a piece of purely domestic 
legislation empowering them to restrict 
the activities and trade of persons un- 
der British jurisdiction in such a man- 
ner and to such an extent as may seem 
to them to be necessary in the national 
interest.” They also said that they 
had a right . 

to restrict the commercial activities of 
their nationals in any manner which 
may seem desirable to them by the im- 
position of prohibitions and penalties 
which are operative solely upon per- 
sons under their jurisdiction. 

They even said that this right of Par- 
liament to legislate for the United 
Kingdom was ‘‘inherent in sovereignty 
and national independence.” They 
might have added that if the United 
States wished to take a hand in British 
legislation, they must bear a share of 
British taxation as well, which, so far 
as one remembers, was the cause of that 
trouble in 1776. 

In the remainder of the corres- 
pondence one returns to the more 
familiar atmosphere of the Prize Court 
and a striking example of what Mr. 
Page describes as ‘‘the uniform candor 
by which the relations of the two 
Governments have in the past been 
characterized.”’ It is a highly cere- 
monious controversy in which either 
party praises the high intentions of the 
other before accusing it of highway 
robbery, and the lawyers of each side 


quote exclusively from the judges of the 
other. Mr. Page, overjoyed to receive 
from his adversary a copious statistical 
return of the steady increase of American 
exports, confines himself to the remark 
that ‘‘the comparative values fail to 
take into account the increased price 
of commodities resulting from a state 
of war,’’ and passes to the less painful 
topic of detained vessels. With the 
candor that has raged between the two 
countries since the Peace of Ghent he 
speaks of ‘‘the regard of His Majesty’s 
Government for the principles of jus- 
tice so frequently and uniformly mani- 
fested prior to the present war,’ which 
has, of course, been marked by our 
violation of Belgian neutrality, our 
atrocities upon the civil population of 
northern France, and our wanton 
destruction of neutral lives and shipping. 
He then passes to the British blockade, 
which he does not recognize, and to the 
evidence of enemy destination admitted 
by the President of the Probate and 
Divorce Division sitting under the 
skull and crossbones of the Prize Court. 
He considers the many injuries of his 
country: the ‘‘John D. Rockefeller,” 
the ‘‘George W. Hawley,” and (worst 
of at) the ‘‘Sir Ernest Cassel,’’ have 
been outrageously treated by an in- 
vention of the late Admiral Mahan 
known as ‘‘the silent pressure of sea- 
power.” He adds that his Government 


cannot with complacence suffer further 
subordination of its rights and interests 
to the plea that the exceptional geo- 
graphic positions of the enemies of 
Great Britain require or justify op- 
pressive and illegal practices. 
But one cannot, with the best inten- 
tions, help the fact that the British 
Isles lie between the United States and 
the more convenient ports of access to 
the German Empire. The answer is 
admirably put in the final paragraph 
of the British reply :— 

His Majesty’s Government have 
noted with sincere satisfaction, the 
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intimation contained in the concluding 
passages of the United States note, 
of the intention of the United States 
to undertake the task of championing 
the integrity of neutral rights. The 
first act of this war was the unpro- 
voked invasion by the enemy of neu- 
tral territory—that of Belgium—which 
he was solemnly pledged by treaty to 
protect: the occupation of this terri- 
tory was accompanied by abominable 
acts of cruelty and oppression in viola- 
tion of all the accepted rules of war, 
atrocities the record of which is avail- 
able in published documents; the dis- 
regard of neutral rights has since been 
extended to naval warfare by the 
wanton destruction of neutral merchant 
ships on the high seas, regardless 
of the lives of those on board. In 
every threatre and in each phase of the 
war has been visible the same shocking 
disregard by the enemy of the rights 
of innocent persons and neutral peoples. 
The New Statesman. 


His Majesty’s Government would wel- 
come any combination of neutral 
nations under the lead of the United 
States which would exert an effective 
influence to prevent the violation of 
neutral rights, and they cannot believe 
that they or their Allies have much to 
fear from any combination for the pro- 
tection of those rights which takes an 
impartial and comprehensive view of 
the conduct of this war, and judges 
it by a reasonable interpretation of the 
generally accepted provisions of inter- 
national law and by the rules of hu- 
manity that have hitherto been ap- 
proved by the civilized world. 

That is a long way from the Prize 
Court. But the staid New England 
lawyers, who count the minutes that a 
tramp steamer is detained at Kirkwall 
‘whilst Germany is shooting its prisoners, 
are a pretty good way from the 
war. 





STEW. 


If you ’ave lost your ’aversack, your 
kit-bag or your pipe, 

Your ’ousewife, soap or oily rag with 
which you clean your ’ipe, 

Your belt or second pair o’ socks, 
your lanyard or pull-through, 

Oh do not be dispirited, you'll get ’em 
in the stew! 


If from the transport lines you miss a 
face you used to know, 

With stick-up ears an’ yellow teeth all 
in a smilin’ row, 

’E is not gone for evermore, though 
seemin’ lost to view, 

The late lamented Army mule, you'll 
meet ’im in the stew! 


As we go through the countryside, 
route marchin’ in the sun, 

With bandy-rolls an’ clobber on, 
which weighs about a ton, 

Oh this is what the people shout as we 
go marchin’ through, 

‘“’*Bre come the Loyal Whatdyecalis— 
I’m sure I smelled the stew.” 


Punch. 


We get it ’ot, we get it cold, we get it in 
between, 

We get it thin, we get it thick, we get 
it fat, an’ lean, 

We get it for our ‘‘day-joo-nay,”’ our 
tea an’ luncheon too, 

An’ when the long day’s march is done 
we top it up with stew. 


When we are bound for foreign shores 
an’ ’arf across the water 

The transport starts a-rollin’ like a 
transport didn’t oughter, 

To cheer our faintin’ spirits up when 
we are feelin’ blue 

They’ll get the dixies goin’ an’ they’ll 
serve us out some stew. 

* * * * * 

So when the wicked war is done an’ 
peace is ’ere again, 

We won’t forget the chaps as toiled to 
please our inner men; 

We'll call to mind the favorite dish we 
found on our menu, 

And think of our Battalion Cooks—an’ 
drink their ’ealths in—Stew! 
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STREET GAMES, 


**You’ll not find much talk in these 
songs about sunshine and flowers and 
things like that—except in the older 
ones, which I think were used by girls 
and boys together, and perhaps even 
by grown-ups. The girls don’t dis- 
cover poetic things. . . . They’remat- 
ter of fact. They sing about clothes 
and food and money.” So writes Mr. 
Norman Douglas in his new book, 
“London Street Games” (published 
by the St. Catherine Press), which he 
himself describes as a ‘‘breathless 
catalogue’? of the games played by 
London children in the streets at the 
present day. Mr. Douglas enumerates 
about a thousand of these games, 
which, as he says, is ‘‘not a bad number 
when you think that our children can 
only play when they come home from 
school or work, and that they hardly 
ever play on Sundays on account of 
their clothes, or in winter because the 
evenings are too dark, and that the rain 
often keeps them indoors anyhow, and 
that the lads over fourteen don’t play 
at all.” 

Well, by fourteen it is no doubt time 
to put away childish things. But in the 
childish years, say, from six to fourteen, 
many children live an odd imaginative 
life. Some are quite lost in it. The 
actual world around them is simply 
the material out of which they con- 
struct the inner world in which they 
really live. What sort of world that is, 
again, depends on the material available 
for its construction. It is a mere 
matter of fact which anyone can verify 
for himself that children do not care 
for the elaborate toys, often ingen- 
ious, sometimes really beautiful, with 
which well-meaning elders seek to 
delight them. A lady of the writer’s 
aquaintance says that toys are wasted 
upon children, and should be reserved 
for grown-up people. She herself on 


OLD AND NEW. 


one occasion was perfectly fascinated 
by a highly finished box of soldiers, 
with its accurate regiments, guards and 
dragoons of all sorts, upon which the 
actual recipient only looked with a cold 
and distracted regard. Mr. Godfrey 
Blount’s villages are the most lovely 
toys imaginable, but we suspect that 
they give more pleasure to grown-up 
people than to children. The child 
does not want everything done for 
him; he likes to invent, to pretend, to 
make believe. He takes the com- 
monest material and makes things for 
himself; pies out of mud, castles out of 
sand. Fantasy comes into play; the 
erab-shell is an Argo. Out of the 
child’s realm of fantasy the rhyming 
game, we believe, comes. There are a 
certain number of traditional and 
classical rhymes, possibly many of 
them the spontaneous creation of 
children themselves; these have been 
worked over, varied and embroidered in 
different times and places; in modern 
days too often degraded and corrupted. 
Mr. Dougias’s book shows that in our 
own time the creation of new rhyming 
games is still going on. 

But the castles of fantasy are built 
out of the ordinary work-a-day material 
which the child finds to hand. We 
confess—we hope it is not unsympathe- 
tic and inhuman to say so—that we 
have found Mr. Douglas’s catalogue of 
the present-day London street games 
squalid, sordid, and depressing. We 
look back on other days; we see, within 
the world of history, through its chang- 
ing ages, an inner world of rhyming, 
singing, dancing children. They dance 
and sing, they fill the evening streets, 
they are in a world of their own, one 
thinks, as unaffected by the contem- 
porary tumults as the fish swimming 
round and round some lilied pond on 
that hot August night were by the 
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slaughter and the cries of the St. 
Bartholomew. 


Oh! blithe is Harfleur’s gathering gloam 
When mothers call the children home. 


What games dio they play, what are 
they singing? What rhymes do they 
sing in the Conqueror’s Rouen, in 
Plantagenet London, in Villon’s Paris? 
Something after this sort, we suppose:— 


Marguerite de Paris, 
Préte-moi tes souliers gris 
Pour alleren Paradis. 


Coming nearer to our own time, what 
was the world of street games within 
the great outside world of the Paris 
of the Revolution? The old tradi- 
tiona! gamés would still be played, but 
there would be a new element, some- 
thing coarse and brutal, the mimicry of 
the guillotine. One likes to think of 
some shy old-world figure moving amid 
the scenes of the Terror, say, some frail, 
white-haired old man, a vendor of pink 
and green paper parasols. So we think 
the old games of knights and ladies 
and castles persisted. What were the 
street games of Charles Lamb’s London? 
These were kind and whimsical, no 
doubt. 
As I was going to Strawberry Fair 

I met a maiden taking the air. 

Her eyes were blue and gold her hair, 
As she went on to Strawberry Fair. 


Quoting this verse, Mr. Douglas an- 
notates, ‘‘an old one.’’ We _ hardly 
need to be told this. The old-world 
rhyming games dealt with happy and 
pleasant things, with chiming bells, 
with ships that come sailing in, with 
dukes that ride in May, with children 
dancing around mulberry bushes. What 
a beautiful littte poem is:— ; 


London Bridge is broken down 
(My fair lady). 


So again is:— 


Oranges and lemons,_ 
The bells of St. Clement’s. 


Such rhymes, perhaps, as this:. 


with its catalogue of the London bells. 


‘When I get rich,” 

Say the bells of Shoreditch. 

These are street games of the old 
world. Many of these which survive, 
we suspect, have become corrupt as the 
sense of rhythm became weaker in 
the children of the modern world. 
The new rhymes are as different from 
the old as the discordant shriek of the 
modern newspaper boy is from the 
beautiful old traditional street cries. 
One would like to have a complete 
collection of the rhymes of old-world 
children’s games. We divine a whole 
realm of them in which the pilgrim 
comes from over-sea, and all the geese 
of Poitiers have marched on Angou- 
léme, and the Princess in her pink silk 
gown walks up and down all day in a 
garden of picotees. 

No doubt in the old days there were 
ugly and cruel rhymes and games, but 
the rhymes and games belonged for the 
most part to the kingdom of romance. 
There was also the world of faith. The 
words of a children’s rhyming game 
played at Seville, for instance, ran thus: 


““A eandle here!’ 
“*Over-there.”’ 

““A candle here!” 
‘*Other-where?”’ 


‘“‘Candle, a candle!’ 
‘*Loss on loss.” 
“Where is light?” 
“In the Holy Cross.” 


One need not say that of this in the 
modern London street games there is 
found no single trace. In general, in 
place of the romance of minstrels and 
troubadours, we have a realism as of 
juvenile Zolas. The material out of 
which the children’s world of fancy is 
constructed is the life of East London. 
Here are some of the names of the 
present-day London street games:— 
Stiff-legged Copper, Stiff Bloaters, Flies 
round the Jam-Pot, Yank Him Over, 
Bumpums, Smashing your Grandma’s 
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Windows, Moggies on the Wall, Up- 
setting Mother’s Gravy, Bung the Bar- 
rel, Picking the Bloater, Broken Bottle, 
Rotten Egg, Turning Mother’s Wringer, 
Pork the Greens, What O! She Bumps, 
and R. White’s Ginger-Beer Goes Off 
Pop. Well, these are songs and games 
made out of the life the children know. 
but it seems a pity that the background 
of their fancy should be so uninspiring. 
We confess that we do not find these 
London street-rhymes exhilarating. Here 
are some samples :— 

I know a washer-woman, she knows me; 
She invited me to tea. 

Guess what we had for supper, 
Stinking fish and bread and butter. 


Or (this is certainly more rhythmical) :— 


I had a bloke down hopping; 
I had a bloke down Kent; 

I had a bloke down Pimlico, 
And this is what he sent. 


Or:— 

Old Mother Roundabout, 
Knocking all the kids about, 
Outside Elsie’s door. 


Up comes Elsie with a big stick 
And lets her know what for. 


How acrid and banal is this for a rhym- 

ing game:— 

I know a girl, sly and deceitful; 

Every little tittle-tat she goes and tells 
her people. 

The following seems a mere piece of 

gratuitous ugliness :— 


What for supper, love? 
Squashed flies and blackbeetles. 


(There had been eggs for breakfast, 
roast beef for dinner, and water-cvess 
for tea). 

Sometimes there are echoes of old 
romance like 
Queen Anne, Queen Anne, she sits in the 


sun, 
As fair as a lily, as white as a swan. 


But they are greatly weakened and 
diluted by the surrounding squalor. 


The good old country songs like “Oats 
and beans and barley grow”’ still sur- 
vive, as do the counting-games like 
“One, two, buckle my shoe.” This 
seems to show a certain play. of faney :— 


Sally go round the moon, 
Sally go round the sun, 
Sally go round the omnibus 
On a Sunday afternoon. 


Something of the old feeling is in the 
rhyme:— 
I had a dolly dressed in green; 
I didn’t like her, I gave her to the queen; 
The queen didn’t like her, she gave her 
to the cat; 
The cat didn’t like her, because she 
wasn’t fat. 


Here are the fairy-tale atmosphere, the 
fairy-tale dramatis personae. The {ol- 
lowing, again, has all the ritual of a true 
rhyming game:— 
The farmer’s in his den, 

He I hedy ho! 
The farmer wants a wife, ete., 
The wife wants a child, etc., 
The nurse wants a dog, etc., 
We all pat the dog, ete. 


This, which is no doubt an old one, is 
of the order of ‘‘The House that Jack 
built”’ and the story of the old woman 
bringing her pig to market. 

We have left no spate to speak of the 
street games played with toys, tops, 
skipping ropes, hoops, marbles. These 
things have their seasons. This is still 
the case to some extent, even in Lon- 
don—though we are not surprised to 
hear that this is changing—and much 
more in happier country places. They 
come like the flowers, they appear in 
the streets, unfailingly, at the right 
time, like cowslips in May or sweet 
peas in July. In the first lengthening 
days of the New Year come the whip- 
ping tops. Skipping ropes appear at 
Easter. The late autumn sees the 
coming in of hopscotch, and hoops and 
marbles come in later still, at the 
beginning of winter. This probably 
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follows a tradition centuries old. They tions of children expressing themselves, 
say ‘‘the pictures’”’ are killing street more or less’ beautifully, in this 
games. We hope not, but at any rate perfectly natural and unsophisticated 
it is pleasant to think of the genera- way. 

The Nation. 





THE BALLAD OF ST. BARBARA.* 


(St. Barbara is the patroness of artillery, and of those who are in fear of sudden death.) 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


When the long gray lines came flooding upon Paris in the plain, 
We stcod and drank of the last free air we never could love again; 
They had led us back from a lost battle, to hait we knew not where, 
And stilled us; and our gaping guns were dumb with our despair. 
The gray tribes flowed for ever from the infinite lifeless lands, 

And a Norman to a Breton spoke, his chin upon his hands: 


‘‘There was an end to Ilium; and an end came to Rome; 

And a man plays on a painted stage in the land that he calls home. 
Arch after arch of triumph, but floor beyond falling floor, 

That lead to a low door at last: and beyond there is no door.” 
The Breton to the Norman spoke, like a little child spake he, 

But his sea-blue eyes were empty as his home beside the sea: 
‘“There are more windows in one house than there are eyes to see; 
There are more doors in a man’s house, but God has hid the key; 
Ruin is a builder of windows; her legend witnesseth 

Barbara, the saint of gunners, and a stay in sudden death.” 


It seemed the wheel of the worlds stood still an instant in its turning, 

More than the kings of the earth that turned with the turning of Valmy mill, 
While trickled the idle tale and the sea-blue eyes were burning, 

Still as the heart of a whirlwind, the heart of the world stood still. 


“Barbara the beautiful had praise of lute and pen, 

Her hair was like a summer night, dark and desired of men, 

Her feet like birds from far away that linger and light in doubt, 
And her face was like a window where a man’s first love looked out. 


‘“‘Her sire was master of many slaves, a hard man of his hands; 
They built a tower about her in the desolate golden lands, 
Sealed as the tyrants sealed their tombs, planned with an ancient plan, 
And set two windows in the tower, like the two eyes of a man.”’ 
Our guns were set toward the foe; we had no word for firing; 
Gray in the gateways of St. Gond the Guard of the tyrant shone; 
Dark with the fate of a falling star, retiring and retiring, 
The Breton line went backwards and the Breton tale went on. 


*Written on the anniversary of the Battle of the Marne. 
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The Ballad of St. Barbara. 


‘Her father had sailed across the sea from the harbor of Africa, 
When all the slaves took up their tools for the bidding of Barbara; 
She smote the bare wall with her hand, and bade them smite again, 
She poured them wealth of wine and meat to stay them in their pain, 
And cried through the lifted thunder of thronging hammer and hod: 
‘Throw open the third window in the third name of God!’ 

Then the hearts failed and the tools fell; and far towards the foam 
Men saw a shadow on the sands; and her father coming home.” 


Speak low and low, along the line the whispered ‘word is flying, 


Before the touch, before the tinie, we may not losé a breath. 


Their guns must mash us to the mire and there be no replying 
Till the hand is raised to fling us for the final dice to Death. 


‘* «here were two windows in your tower, Barbara, Barbara, 
For all between the sun and moon in the lands of Africa 

Hath a man three eyes, Barbara, a bird three wings, 

That you have riven roof and wall to look upon vain things?’ 

Her voice was like a wandering thing that falters, yet is free, 
Whose soul has drunk in a distant land of the rivers of liberty. 
‘There are more wings than the wind knows, or eyes than see the sun, 
In the light of the lost window and the wind of the doors undone; 
For out of the first lattice are the red lands that break 

And out of the second lattice, sea like a green snake, 

But out of the third lattice, under low eaves like wings 

Is a new corner of the sky and the other side of things.’ ”’ 


It opened in the inmost place an instant beyond uttering, 
A casement and a chasm and a thunder of doors undone, 

A seraph’s strong wing shaken out the shock of its unshuttering 
That split the shattered sunlight from a light behind the sun. 


“Then he drew sword and drave her where the judges sat and said: 
‘Cexsar sits above the Gods, Barbara the maid, 

Cesar hath made a treaty with the moon and with the sun 

All the gods that men ean praise, praise him every one. 

There is peace with the anointed of the scarlet oils of Bel, 

With the Fish God, where the whiripool is a winding stair to hell, 
With the pathless pyramids of slime, where the mitred negro lifts 
To his black cherub in the cloud abominable gifts, 

With the leprous silver cities where the dumb priests dance and nod, 
But not with the three windows and the last name of God.’ ”’ 


They are firing, we are falling, and the red skies rend and shiver us . . 


Barbara, Barbara, we may not loose a breath— 
Be at the bursting doors of doom, and in the dark deliver us, 
Who loosen the last window on the sun of sudden death. 


‘Barbara the beautiful stood up as a queen set free, 
Whose mouth is set to a terrible cup and the trumpet of liberty: 
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‘T have looked forth from a window that no man now shall bar, 
Ceesar’s toppling battle towers shall never stretch so far; 

The slaves are dancing in their chains, the child laughs at the rod, 
Because of the bird of the three wings, and the third face of God.’ 
The sword upon his shoulder shifted and shone and fell, 

And Barbara lay very small and crumpled like a shell.” 


What wall upon what hinges turned stands open like a door? 
Too simple for the sight of faith, too huge for human eyes, 

What light upon what ancient way shines to a far off floor, 
The line of the lost land of France or the plains of Paradise? 


‘‘Ceesar smiled above the gods, his lip of stone was curled, 

His iron armies wound like chains round and round the world, 

And the strong slayer of his own that cut down flesh for grass, 

- Smiled too, and went to his own tower like a walking tower of brass, 
And the songs ceased and the slaves were dumb; and far towards the foam 
Men saw a shadow on the sands; and her father coming home. . . . 


“Blood of his blood upon the sword stood red but never dry, 

He wiped it slowly, till the blade was blue as the blue sky: 

But the blue sky split with a thunder-crack, spat down a blinding brand, 
And all of him lay back and flat as his shadow on the sand.” 


The touch and the tornado; all our guns give tongue together, 
St. Barbara for the gunnery and God defend the right— 
They are stopped and gapped and battered as we blast away the weather, 
Building window upon window to our lady of the light; 
For the light is come on Liberty, her foes are falling, falling, 
They are reeling, they are running, as the shameful years have run, 
She is risen for all the humble, she has heard the conquered calling, 
St. Barbara of the Gunners, with her hand upon the gun. 


They are burst asunder in the midst that eat of their own flatteries, 
Whose lip is curled to order as its barbered hair is curled . 

—Blast of the beauty of sudden death, St. Barbara of the batteries! 
That blow the new white window in the wall of all the world. 


For the hand is raised behind us, and the bolt smites hard, 

Through the rending of the doorways, through the death-gap of the Guard, 
For the shout of the Three Colors is in Condé and beyond, 

And the Guard is flung for carrion in the graveyard of St. Gond; 

Through Mondemont and out of it, through Morin marsh and on, 

With earthquake of salutation the impossible thing is gone; 

Gaul, charioted and charging, great Gaul upon a gun, 

Tiptoe on all her thousand years, and trumpeting to the sun, 

As day returns, as death returns, swung backward for a span, 

Back on the barbarous reign returns the battering-ram of Man. 


While that the east held hard and hot like pincers in a forge, 
Came like the west wind roaring up the cannon of St. George, 
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Where the hunt is up and racing over stream and swamp and tarn, 

And their batteries, black with battle, hold the bridgeheads of the Marne; 
And across the carnage of the Guard by Paris in the plain 

The Normans to the Bretons cried; and the Bretons cheered again; 

But he that told the tale went home to his house beside the sea 

And burned before St. Barbara, the light of the windows three. 

Three candles for an unknown thing, never to come again, 

That opened like the eye of God on Paris in the plain. 


The New Witness. 





THE MIRACLE OF SEA-POWER. 


The most astonishing things are 
always the least realized. The first 
necessity of life, the air we breathe, 
is never thought about: our whole 
existence is pervaded by the atmosphere, 
invisible, intangible, we respire it un- 
consciously from the moment of birth 
to the day of death, and we never 
remember it. But to need it and not 
have it is to die. 

What the air is to us as individuals 
the sea is to us as a nation. In spite 
of our very deep-rooted pride and 
faith in the Navy we do not realize 
the daily miracle that is accomplished 
by sea-power, as wielded by those 
storm-gray battleships, and cruisers, 
those innumerable flotillas of destroy- 
ers, those silent, viewless submarines, 
the motor-boats and the trawlers, the 
yachts and the miscellaneous odds and 
ends that are now serving under the 
White Ensign. Big and little, stately 
super-Dreadnought and hissing steam- 
pinnace, they are all part of that won- 
derful force we call sea-power. Cavour 
said, ‘‘You may always be sure of 
vietory if you have England by your 
side,’”’ the root meaning of which is that 
England brings the power of the sea 
with her. We have subsidized coun- 
tries and sent valiant armies to fight 
on Continental soil before, but the 
thing thai really mattered was that the 
sea was with us and with those who 
fought with us. 

No war in the whole of our history 
has shown so completely as this one 


what the possession of sea-power means. 
Before the first gun was fired it was ours, 
and has been ours unshaken ever since. 
Because it was so silently seized, be- 
cause so few battles and visible exploits 
have punctuated that strong hold, 
people have asked the preposterous 
question, ‘‘What is the Navy doing?”’ 
They have not asked it since the Battle 
of Jutland, because a battle satisfies 
that pedestrian imagination which can- 
not picture greater and quieter things. 
In any case it was an impossible ques- 
tion to answer, because the Navy is 
doing everything, and permeaces every 
factor of the war just as the atmosphere 
permeaies the world. All the Allies 
are fighting in unison because the 
British Navy holds the seas. It is a 
commonplace that there would be no 
single English soldier (or one from the 
Dominions either) in France or any- 
where else if our naval power were not 
supreme. We would need all of our 
Army in England were invasion any- 
thing, under present conditions, but the 
nightmare of the nervous. How un- 
shakable was stout old St. Vincent’s 
conviction on this point: ‘‘I don’t say 
the French can’t come,” he said with a 
grim smile, when confronted with in- 
vasion scares, ‘‘I only say they can’t 
come by sea!’”’ And still, though more 
than a hundred years have passed and 
the foe has changed, the Germans can’t 
come by sea-—or by air either, in any 
shape that matters. With all the 
marvelous march of science, with all 
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man’s tremendous inventions, the faith- 
ful old sea is still what it has been for 
so many centuries, the bulwark of Brit- 
ain. It is more, for as M. Saint- 
Brice says, ‘‘ Little is known in France 
of the prodigious labor. accomplished 
by the British Fleet. It is to this 
great work that Germany will eventually 
succumb.” The sea feeds or munitions 
or coals Great Britain and every Power 
that fights with her; the sea brings 
from far and neutral countries goods 
and weapons which greatly aid our war 
strength; the sea, slowly it may be, but 
irresistibly, is overcoming all those 
ear.y advantages of interior lines of 
communication of which the Central 
Powers are possessed. But more and 
greater than this, the sea is relentlessly 
denving to Germany, Austria, and their 
unhappy accomplices all its freedoms. 
It is the highway of the world, the fluid 
route around the globe, the great heri- 
tage of adventuring man, and no Ger- 
man may use it, no German ship 
may sail it, and, with the growing 
stringency of blockade, no food or 
wealth may enter Germany from the 
sea. It would be an awful spectacle 
to behold great countries denied so 
utterly the freedom of the seas, suffering 
so chokingiy from the slow pressure of 
sea-power, were it not so supreme an 
instance of inevitable justice: the sea 
is only for a free people, not for the 
barbarous would-be oppressors of the 
world. England, admittedly through 
history the most free of all nations, 
gained the temper for freedom from 
her sea-adventurers. Themen to whom 
Arctic night and tropic morning came 
as commonplaces, the men who foliowed 
the sea road, uncharted though it was, 
to trade and to know the wonders of the 
world, and who fearlessly challenged 
all who stood in the way of their sea 
freedoms, were not the men to submit 
to slavery at home. Their sea temper 
built more than ships. 

And now for more than two years the 


world has beheld the tremendous 
spectacle of the greatest sea-Power 
grappling with the greatest land- 
Power, and slowly—with those hesita- 
tions and waverings of policy which 
are so peculiarly British, those fears, so 
little understood of the Hun, of going 
too far, of hurting your enemy too 
much—squeezing the life fromit. The 
Navy has never hesitated and wavered: 
it is only politicians who fear to use the 
full force of the mighty weapon that is 
Britannia’s trident. Blockade would 
have been effective siege from the start 
had the Navy had its way. But in 
spite of the manner in which the Navy 
has been shackled, sea-power has work- 
ed—it is one of the forces of Nature to 
the country that possesses it in the 
supreme degree, and works asirresistibly. 
History shows this through all our 
wars, and history has never writ this 
lesson in so large a hand as today. In 
classic words Mahan speaks of ‘“‘the 
noiseless, steady, exhausting pressure 
with which sea-power acts, cutting off 
the resources of the enemy: while 
maintaining its own, supporting wars in 
scenes where it does not appear itself, or 
appears only in the background, and 
striking open blows at rare intervals.” 
The very geological formation of the 
globe seems built for England, that 
“shut Island of the North,’ which, 
small as it is, yet holds the great gate- 
ways of the world in the Straits of 
Dover, the Straits of Gibraltar, and the 
Suez Canal. Our greatest living Ad- 
miral has called England, in a boldly 
imaginative phrase, ‘‘God’s break- 
water” against Germany. A _ glance 
at the map will show the striking truth 
of that image. And though things 
had happened as Germany planned and 
believed they would, though all the 
nations of Europe had gone down before 
her onslaught, still that ‘‘break water’”’ 
would have stood, would have barred 
her path so long as England held the 
seas, as it barred the path of Napoleon 









































to the conquest of the world. It is a 
strange and awful destiny laid on 
Britain, but still the fibre of each 
generation responds to it, still the sea 
ealls with an irresistible voice to the 
people of this small island. 

Talk to the officers and men of the 
Navy and it is little you will hear of 
these things: they will tell you humor- 
ously of their boredom and what a 
rotten dull life it is, and how no one but 
a fool would “‘sell a farm and go to sea’’; 
but in the big things they do and the 
little things they say, in the keen, clear- 
cut faces of the men considered col- 
lectively, will loom up some shadow, 
some vast outline of what sea-power 
really means. Its homely details are 
strange to us and its great issues only 
dimly guessed at. Do we think, as we 
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eat our breakfast in comfortable secur- 
ity and look through the ‘Naval 
News”’ in the daily paper, of that little 
‘“‘housemaid’s job’’ taking place each 
morning on the high-seas of sweeping 
a path clear of mines for the food ships 
to come in? Do we think that we should 
have no breakfast to eat at all if it was 
not the direct gift of the Navy? Little 
enough do we'realize these things, but 
in spite of stupidities and a certain 
dulness of imagination we gladly and 
unfailingly and without ceasing pay 
the heavy price of Admiralty. Geo- 
graphically we are wrapped by the 
sea, we live by the mystery and 
the daily miracle of that sea-power 
which is so benignant and life-giving 
to us and bitter as death to our 
enemies. 
E. Hallam Moorhouse. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


There is a suggestion of biography or 
autobiography in the title of ‘‘Ten 
Beautiful Years,” by Mary Knight 
Potter (J. B. Lippincott Company) 
but the book is a collection of fourteen 
short stories, the first of which gives it 
its title. The author, who began her 
career as an artist, and whose first 
literary work was devoted to histories 
and interpretations of art, was just 
beginning to win recognition as a writer 
of short stories at the time of her death, 
in September, 1915. Her sister, Mary 
Sargent Potter, has collected these 
stories from the Atlantic Monthly, the 
Century, Harper’s and other magazines 
in which they were first published, and 
prefaces them with a brief Introduction. 
They are subtle, delicate, imaginative, 
alive with tender sentiment, and dealing 
with the deeper, innermost things of life 
rather than with external conditions. 


It is possible that Mr. H. G. Wells 
will be remembered longest as the 


man who first reduced prophecy from 
an inspired mystery to an every-day 
profession. Yet in his devotion to the 
scientific method he has not alto- 
gether abandoned the fire and the moral 
purpose of his inflexible predecessors. 
‘“‘What Is Coming?’ has its quota of 
seorn and of exhortation as well as of 
calm foresight. It is a broad analysis 
of the probable effects, in Mr. Wells’ 
judgment, of the war on the future of 
the world. The great obstacle to a 
world peace, he finds, is the lack of 
people sufficiently interested in bring- 
ing it about to neutralize the efforts 
of those who wish to perpetuate war. 
Yet Russia, France, England, and the 
United States may prove to have 
enough interests in common to knit 
them into the nucleus of a peace 
alliance eble to dominate the world. 
The age of expansion, of European 
“empires,” is nearing its end; and the 
domination of one European people by 
another is still more unthinkable; 
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through all the revisions of the map 
certain entities which the world has 
known as France, Egypt, Poland, etc. 
persist. The reformation of Germany 
cannot be forced, but must come from 
within; there is strong ground for hop- 
ing that the middle class will ultimately 
push aside the Hohenzollern dynasty. 
The lawyers who have ruled England 


in the past must show a more creative - 


spirit if the coming reconstruction is 
to be achieved without bloodshed. The 
constantly increasing power of the 
Press may force the hands of the ruling 
class and become an important, though 
unofficial element in government. The 
much talked of bankruptcy of the 
nations will come about automatically 
through the rise in prices. England 
will pay her full twenty shillings to the 
pound, but those twenty shillings will 
buy only as much as ten would buy 
before the war. Woman will become 
more thoroughly a human being and 
less distinctively a sexual one; miar- 
riage will become less a ‘‘state’’ and 
more a personal relationship. The fun- 
damental question for the future is, 
To what extent can the world produce 
the imagination it needs? These and 
a hundred other prophecies and warn- 
ings form the climaxes of Mr. Wells’ 
book, but it is fully as well worth 
reading for the wisdom and keen ob- 
servations with which he builds up to 
them. His pages contain enough con- 
centrated brilliancy and common 
sense to fit out a dozen average 
writers of pensées. The Macmillan 
Company. 


One of the evils which may be 
charged to the war is the growing con- 
servatism of the neutral nations. Part- 
ly because the most radical of the bel- 
ligerents has come to be regarded as 
an irredeemable example, and partly 
because of an increasing worship of the 
principle of Safety First, they have 
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abandoned most of the brave experi- 
ments they were on the point of mak- 
ing and have taken refuge in the es- 
tablished values, the established vir- 
tues, and the old and_ well-tried 
methods. This trend explains the ap- 
pearance of such a book as David 
Jayne Hill’s ‘‘Americanism: What It 
Is,”’ and it may sweep it to popularity. 
In his early chapters, Dr. Hill shows 
that the distinctive feature of our 
American Democracy lay in its secur- 
ing to its citizens by a fundamental 
written law certain inalienable rights 
to life, personal liberty, and property, 
and that this is still its chief glory. 
He repeats, and emphasizes, on nearly 
every page, that this involved the re- 
nouncing by the people, the new 
sovereign, of all claim to the absolute 
power which their predecessors, the 
kings and emperors, had enjoyed. The 
founders of the state wished to be done 
with tyranny forever, whether it was 
tyranny of a single man or tyranny of a 
majority; the written law was to be 
supreme, and changeable only with 
the greatest difficulty. So much of the 
book is an invaluable bit of publie 
service. It is well that we should be 
reminded occasionally of the founda- 
tions on which our country has been 
built and of their importance to the 
present edifice, and no one has pic- 
tured them better than Dr. Hill; they 
stand out with the clarity of a political 
issue. But the worth of his reasoning 
from these premises in regard to our 
policies, internal and foreign, is another 
question. If for the next few genera- 
tions we are to deduce all our policies 
from the past, he is probably right; 
but, if we turn again toward the 
future, he will surely be overruled. 
For the present, the pungent conser- 
vatism of the book ranges one 
in a fighting mood on one side 
or the other. D. Appleton and 
Company. 























